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MAC-0-CHEE VALLEY. 


BY MISS KEREN JANE GAUMER, URBANA. 


As the American people rush along in their hurried life, 
often observing only the big things of the world, they sometimes 
forget the pleasure and value which may be derived from the 
smaller ones. Let us consider the importance and significance 
of the lesser. May we go into a very little valley which has 
been prominent in our country’s history? 

When one scans the broad Ohio, which affords so many 
commercial advantages, he thinks of the business world and fails 
to look backward to some of its rivers’ picturesque tributaries — 
not the broad, courageous Miami river, nor the rushing Mad 
river, but a still smaller stream of water known as Mac-o-chee 
Creek. 

This little stream takes its source from two small springs 
in Monroe Township, Logan County, Ohio, and flows for some 
seven miles, finally emptying into Mad river in a meadow just 
south of West Liberty. Time has changed the channel of this 
creek, so that today there are two Mac-o-chees having their 
mouths in the same river and only a few miles apart. 

Why is it this little body of water has so much charm? 
Why in early times did the red-man place his village on its 
bank? Was it because of the soil’s great fertility for raising 
corn? Was it for the game which its forests afforded or was 
it the beauty and solitude of this secluded place that attracted 
the Indians? Yes, it was for all these reasons, and probably 
for many more, which the white man of today fails to perceive. 

In thdse days stood the grand, old forest, the smoothly 
rounded hills and the broad stretch of land, through all of which 
flowed the bright sparkling water. The white man as well as 
the Indian recognizes advantages of this locality and at the close 
of the Revoltuionary War, we find him encroaching upon the 
red-man’s territory. 

The first inhabitants of this valley were Indians from the 
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tribes of Wyandotes, Delawares, Mingos and Shawnees — the 
Mac-o-chee Indians belonging to the last. As civilization moved 
westward, these Indians were loath to leave their homes in 
“Smiling Valley”, which is the meaning of the Indian word Mac- 
o-chee and so they fought many battles in defense of their lands. 


Previous to the coming of the white man, the Shawnees had 
established several villages along the creek and these were known 
as the Mac-o-chee towns. They were by name: Mac-o-chee 
near West Liberty on the Judge Benjamin Piatt farm; Pigeon 
town, three miles northwest on the George T. Dun farm and 
Wappotomica below Zanesfield. Authorities differ as to the 
spelling of these names and also as to their exact location. They 
probably had no permanent site, but according to Indian custom, 
they moved up and down the valley in pursuit of game. Yet, 
we do know that such towns did exist. 

After the destruction of the principal Indian towns on the 
Muskingum river in 1781, the tribe of the Delawares retreated 
from that.river and took up their abode among the Shawnees 
and the Wyandotes —the village chief Buckongehelas locating 
in one of the Mac-o-chee towns. In 1782, these three tribes were 
in close alliance. 


It was at this time Col. Wm. Crawford started upon his 
ill-fated expedition to subdue the Indians living in this part of 
Ohio. Throughout his entire campaign, the fighting was terrific, 
with incidents of the worst possible cruelty enacted by both 
races. After a two days’ fight at Upper Sandusky, Crawford 
with his men was compelled to retreat. When the Indians 
realized this, they began such a furious attack that the troops 
were compelled to disband, scattering in small groups. In one 
of these groups was a party of six men guided by John Slover, 
who when a boy, had been captured and adopted by the Shawnees. 
In Wayne County, the band was ambuscaded by a number of 
Shawnees. Two of the six men were shot, one escaped, while 
Slover and two others were taken prisoners. These three men 
were brought to one of the Mac-o-chee villages, Wappotomica, 
just below what is now Zanesfield. At first, the captured were 
treated with great kindness, but upon their arrival at the village, 
they were made to suffer great torture. 
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The three captives were made to run the gauntlet. One 
of the trio was persecuted until relieved by death, another sent 
to a distant town, while Slover was retained. The same evening 
of their arrival in the village, the Indians assembled in the 
council house to examine Slover. They tried to learn from him 
the real conditions of the country and the proximity of their 
foe. Slover explained all and told them they need not fear any 
approaching danger. On the following day, however, Captain 
Matthew Elliot with James Girty, who also had been adopted 
by the Shawnees, came into the camp and suspicious of Slover 
changed from their attitude of kindness to one of extreme 
cruelty. A lengthy council of war was called at Wappotomica, 
which resulted in Slover being sentenced to death. A party of 
forty warriors accompanied by George Girty, an adopted 
Delaware and brother of Simon and James Girty, placed a rope 
around Slover’s neck; they tied his arms behind him and after 
having stripped him, they painted his body black, which was a 
sign of death. They, then, set out with him to Mac-o-chee 
where he was to be burned. This journey was most arduous 


for the white man. As he passed through one of the villages 
he was beaten with clubs, and pipe ends of tomahawks, and for 
a time was kept tied before one of the huts. 


At Mac-o-chee, a part of the council house was unroofed. 
Here, Slover was tied to a stake. Fuel was placed around it 
and a fire was kindled. As this began to blaze, there came a 
heavy rain, which extinguished the flames and saved Slover’s 
life. To the superstitious Indians, this was a bad omen, and 
after much consideration, they released their prisoner from the 
stake, having decided to burn him on the following day. That 
night, however, Slover made his escape and reached home in 
safety. 

The Indians continued to fight for their lands, even after 
the coming of the white man. In 1785 a treaty of peace was 
made with several of the tribes, but the Shawnees refused to enter 
into any compact with the white man. In 1786 Col. Benjamin 
Logan was commissioned by Gen. George Rogers Clark to attack 
the Mac-o-chee towns on Mad river. With Col. Logan on this 
expedition, there were several well known Indian fighters ; among 
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these were Col. Daniel Boone, General Simon Kenton and Gen. 
Wm. Lytle. It is the last, who has given an account of the 
campaign. The party proceeded towards the Mac-o-chee towns 
on Mad river—one on the west bank and the other about a 
half mile northeast. The latter town was situated on a high 
commanding point of land and here resided the great chief of 
the tribe. The commander, Col. Benjamin Logan, cautioned his 
officers not to kill anyone, whom they supposed to be prisoners. 
As the advance was made, the savages retreated in all directions, 
while the whites pursued. After having fought desperately for 
sometime, one of the Indian warriors surrendered. In review- 
ing the skirmish, one of the prisoners, who had been taken was 
no other than Moluntha, the great chief of the Mac-o-chee tribe 
belonging to the Shawnee nations. With Moluntha, were cap- 
tured twelve other Indians, the most of whom were children. 


When Moluntha was taken into the town, a crowd of curious 
men pressed around to see the great Indian chief. The whites 
were suspicious of Moluntha and both races showed signs of 
fighting, but the more conservative of each side held all in 


check. The impetuous Colonel McGary, however, rushed up to 
Moluntha ; and thinking that the Indian had fought against him 
at. Blue Licks, he seized an ax from the hand of the grenadier 
squaw and with this McGary dealt the blow which ended the 
life of the great chief. The murderer then sought refuge ia 
the woods and was never seen afterwards. Colonel Logan or- 
dered another detachment of soldiers to proceed to a town 
which lay several miles north of here. They burned the town, 
which included a large block house, that had been built by the 
English. On this expedition, Colonel Lytle tells that a certain 
Indian youth was taken captive with some prisoners. All were 
sent to Kentucky, where Colonel Logan made the boy a mem- 
ber of his own family. Later the Indian was permitted to return 
to the land of his childhood, and was afterwards known by the 
name, Logan. He proved himself to be an unwavering friend 
of the white man. 

The Indians of Mac-o-chee valley had been warned of the 
approach of General Logan, by one of his own men, who was 
a deserter. Yet, his arrival occurred much sooner than had 
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been expected. In one of these towns lived Jonathan Alder. 
When a youth, he had been captured by the Indians, and brought 
to this settlement which was located on the present Alfred John- 
son farm in Salem Township, Champaign County, Ohio. It was 
Mr. Alder who gave the evidence that the Indians had been 
warned of the coming danger of the white man. At the time 
the attack was made, most of the Indians were hunting so the 
conquest was an easy one. Upon the destruction of the village 
of Mac-o-chee, Alder with the women and children fled. The 
following spring, the Shawnees returned to their burned city; 
but, after a short stay, they left this locality forever, establish- 
ing their new settlements at Blanchard Fork. 

There is a pretty legend, which has been connected with 
the Indian history of this famous valley. The authenticity of 
it is denied by some authorities, by others it is confirmed. At 
any rate, the story shows that love was a dominant factor in 
the red race, as well as it is in the white. On the General A. 
S. Piatt farm is a certain rock, which since the story, has been 
known as “Squaw Rock.” While the white people were burn- 
ing the village, an Indian squaw with her young baby was 
lurking behind the large rock. Why she was there we do not 
know, but one of the invaders, mistaking her for a warrior, shot 
and killed the mother. As the white man approached the body 
of his victim, he saw his mistake. By the side of the dead Indian, 
lay her bright faced son. When the slayer saw the child, he 
was filled with remorse. He buried the mother at the foot of 
the rock and took the baby boy to his own home. Years passed 
and these the Indian spent in playing with the pretty little daugh- 
ter of the household. When both reached maturity the old- 
timed friendship grew into love. Unfortunately, for the Indian, 
a white lover sought the hand of the young woman. The girl 
had much difficulty in deciding between the two woers. Since 
public sentiment condemned a marriage with the red-man, pride 
caused her to choose the boy of her own race. The night fol- 
lowing the wedding, the young bride and groom were found 
murdered and the Indian foster-brother had disappeared never 
to return. 

Tom Corwin has well described this valley. “If there is 
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a line,” said he, “Where Mac-o-chee ends and Heaven begins, 
it is imperceptible — the easiest place to live and die in, I ever 
saw.” It has witnessed many thrilling deeds among the first 
settlers. Here in 1778, the great Indian fighter Simon Kenton 
was forced to run the gauntlet. He was then a youth full of 
great daring. The Indians had been stealing horses from the 
white people in southern Ohio for sometime. So Kenton, to- 
gether with several other companions, decided to retaliate, and 
they set out for Chillicothe. They had roamed around the 
southern part of the state for some time and had taken a great 
many horses from the Indians, when Kenton was separated 
from his party. Later he was pursued and captured by the 
Indians. For a suitable punishment, there were many delays 
and much debating among the Indians, but their final decision 
was a death sentence for the captive. The place of execution 
was to be at Wappotomica, one of the Mac-o-chee towns. On 
the way to this town, it was necessary to pass through the vil- 
lages, Mac-o-chee and Pickaway. At both these places, Kenton 
was forced to run the gauntlet. At Mac-o-chee— now known 
as the Nash farm, Kenton attempted to escape and broke through 
the line, but he was soon captured by an Indian on horse-back 
and was again returned to the village. He was then taken to 
Wappotomica, where his torture was intensified to the enjoyment 
of the Indians who crowded around him. 


One of these in the crowd was no other than the wild 
Simon Girty, who was known throughout the land for his 
cruelties. Kenton and Girty had been together at Fort Pitt 
and in the campaign against Lord Dunmore. When the latter 
recognized Kenton, his cruel heart was moved and at the risk 
of his own life, he saved that of Kenton. 

For several years following this, Kenton roamed about 
through the country. He did not care to return to his home in 
Fauquier County, Virginia. He thought himself a fugitive 
from justice, because since in his youth, he and one of his 
friends, William Veach, had loved the same girl. Veach mar- 
ried the young woman. Some time after the wedding, Kenton 
and Veach fought a duel. Kenton succeeded in throwing his 
Opponent to the ground and after kicking him on the breast and 
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stomach for some time Veach ceased to resist. Apparently life 
was extinct. With a dreadful feeling of guilt and shame, Ken- 
ton fled from his home country. Veach, however, recovered 
from the wounds. This free life in Ohio was not to be enjoyed 
by Kenton for any great length of time. After Kenton and 
Girty had roamed about for some time, they met a defeated war 
party of Indians. These were determined to reap revenge and 
had decided to kill any white persons, who might come within 
their grasp. They seized Kenton to pay the penalty and ordered 
Girty to bring him to the grand council, which was to be held 
at Wappotomica. When they arrived there, the council house 
was crowded as they entered, Girty was greeted cordially, while 
Kenton was received with contempt. Kenton understood well 
the meaning of such a greeting. After the war chief had ad- 
dressed the council Girty arose, and urged the Indians to spare 
Kenton’s life, if for no other reason, than his (Girty’s) sake; 
but the council decided by an overwhelming majority, for death. 
Girty was still persistent and through his intervention, the coun- 
cil resolved to convey their prisoner to Upper Sandusky for 
execution. It was this delay in time that saved Kenton’s life, 
for on the way, the Indians stopped at a village where the great 
Indian chief, Logan, interceded in behalf of the white man, 
which act ultimately resulted in Kenton’s freedom. Many years 
later, Kenton returned to the vicinity of Mac-o-chee to the site 
of old Wappotomica and there spent his closing days. 

After the Indians in this valley were virtually subdued the 
white men began to look beyond the protection of their little 
settlements. In the War of 1812, this valley was crossed, at 
Captain Black’s farm, by General Hull and his army during their 
ill-fated expedition from Urbana to Detroit. The army, en- 
camped also, for a short time just south of West Liberty. 

The water of Mac-o-chee creek offered excellent power for 
the water wheel of the old fashioned mills, many of which were 
built along the banks of the stream in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Some of these were the James Stanoge 
mill, which was erected in 1813 for weaving woollen materials 
and the Piatt mills which were especially important as one was 
a flour mill, while the other was a saw mill. The mill that 
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probably was the oldest as it was found by the first settlers 
was known as the Judge Smith mill and while it was primarily 
a saw mill, it did some carding. Another mill, known as the 
Dickinson mill, was at first a distillery, but, later, having been 
purchased by William Enoch, it was converted into a flour mill. 
About five miles east of West Liberty was another flour mill, 
belonging to Isaac James. 

Today as one enters West Liberty from the south, he may 
still hear the roar of a water wheel, for here near the junction 
of Mac-o-chee Creek and Mad River, but fed by the latter, stands 
a busy flour mill. It was built by John Enoch in 1812, and has 
been in operation almost constantly since that time. Thus, the 
original building has been used these many long years. At the 
resent time, the mill is owned by David Hartzler, and is the 
only mill in Mac-o-chee valley, that is in operation. 

In 1784 when Virginia ceded her lands in the northwest 
Territory to the Confederation, she reserved the tract of land 
lying between the Scioto and the little Miami rivers. This was 
to be distributed to her soldiers, who had fought during the 
Revolutionary War. North of the Virginia Military Lands lay 
the Congress Lands. At that time, the exact dividing line, was 
not known, as the relation of the sources of the two rivers had 
never been ascertained. In 1804 Israel Ludlow was employed 
to survey the land from the source of the Little Miami to the 
supposed source of the Scioto. Ludlow failed, however, to be 
accurate in his calculations and his measurements were found 
to run some miles east of the source of the Scioto. This line 
passes through the Mac-o-chee Valley about one-half mile east 
of General A. S. Piatt’s home. Some years later, another sur- 
veyor was secured to run the line correctly between the sources 
of the two rivers, and this has been known as the Rovert’s line. 
Later, however, the Ludlow line was decided to be the legal 
limit of the: Virginia Military Land. 

Such a historical valley could bring forth only the best of 
mankind and here among her pioneers were those who stood 
forth for integrity and strong characters. A great many of these 
came from Kentucky, among whom were Captain Alexander 
Blagk and Moses MclIlvain. Two families, the Piatts and the 
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Enochs that have always been prominent in the life of the com- 
munity, came from Cincinnati. The latter of these, whose first 
representative was John Enoch owned several sections of land 
in the valley. During the War of 1812, John Enoch entered 
into an agreement with John Piatt of Cincinnati to furnish and 
to deliver in Detroit a certain number of cattle to be used for 
food for the soldiers in the army. Owing to great floods in the 
spring of the year, Mr. Enoch was unable to keep the contract 
and in settlement for the same, he deeded to Mr. Piatt a por- 
tion of his land in this famous valley. A part of the Enoch land 
is still owned by members of the Enoch family. ° 


The Piatt family came to the banks of this little creek from 
the busy whirl of Cincinnati in order that they might find a quiet 
home — one which would be better suited to literary pursuits. 
The Piatts were of pure Huguenot blood, and had emigrated 
from France to America in order that they might escape religious 
persecutions. The first of this family who came into prominence 
was John Piatt. He had five sons. Of these Jacob is the ances- 
tor from whom Colonel Donn Piatt and General A. S. Piatt 
descended. 

Jacob Piatt established his home on the Ohio river, op- 
posite the mouth of the Miami, later known as Federal Hall. 
The selection of this spot for his home shows the taste of an 
old soldier. Here, long before Cincinnati had an existence, this 
Piatt lived the strenuous life of a frontier settler. He served 
his county for thirteen years as judge of the common pleas 
court. The simple epitaph inscribed on his tombstone in the 
old cemetery near his home best describes the real man “A 
soldier of the Revolution and a soldier of the Cross.” This 
also gives the keynote to the characters of the later Piatts, who 
settled in Mac-o-chee Valley. 

Benjamin M. Piatt, the eldest son of Jacob Piatt, early in 
life devoted himself to the mastery of law and in this profes- 
sion he became widely known. After his marriage he moved 
to Cincinnati, where for a time he was the law partner of 
Nicholas Longworth. As Judge Piatt grew older, he desired 
a quiet life, so he moved to the farm inherited from his brother 
John H. Piatt in Mac-o-chee Valley. Here with his family he 
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spent the remainder of his life on the homestead, which he 
named, “Mac-o-cheek.” While Judge Piatt was very prominent 
in the business and the political world his wife was no less in- 
fluential. Her strength of character was shown when she began 
her rural life. At that time, there were no churches of her 
denomination in the community, and as she desired a place to 
worship at Mac-o-cheek, she urged that a church should be 
built. The building of this was postponed from time to time, 
Judge Piatt being then engaged in urgent business. One time 
while her husband was away from home, she took advantage of 
his absence and personally superintended the building of her little 
Catholic Church. With her own hands she decorated the in- 
terior. This building was used for many years as a house of 
worship and still stands ivy-covered in the family cemetery a 
short distance south of the Piatt homestead. 


The home of Judge and Mrs. Piatt was known for its great 
culture. Many guests of fame were entertained at Mac-o-cheek 
among whom were Henry Clay, Tom Corwin, Salmon P. Chase, 
Edwin M. Stanton and Richard M. Johnson. Of the visits of 
the last to Mr. Piatt’s home, an interesting anecdote has been 
told. As Mr. Johnson was a very large man Mrs. Piatt had a 
chair built especially for him. This the Piatt children called the 
“Dick Johnson” chair, and it is still used by the great grand- 
children of Mr. Piatt. 

Other historic pieces of furniture in the Piatt family are 
a bedstead, upon which President Madison slept while serving 
as chief executive of the United States, and a camp table used 
by John C. Fremont in the West Virginia Campaign during the 
Civil War. The home of Mr. Piatt contained, also, the first 
piano ever carried across the Alleghany Mountains. This 
brought entertainment to the family and amazement to all the 
settlers in the community. In this home, there was a large and 
carefully selected library, which stood for intellectual training. 


To Judge and Mrs. Piatt were born a family of. ten children. 
Two sons, Donn and Abram Saunders spent practically their 
entire lives in the valley, as they each established homes near 
that of their parents. While youths, these two boys were al- 
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most inseparable, and were always the best of friends through- 
out life. 

The younger brother, Abram Saunders Piatt, was born in 
1821. After receiving a thorough education at the Athenium, 
subsequently called St. Xavier, in Cincinnati, resided at Mac-o- 
chee, having built a beautiful stone home of French architecture 
a short distance north of his boyhood home. When “The War 
of the Rebellion” came upon the country, he entered earnestly 
into the strife and was a true soldier, not only in character, but 
even in stature. His career was short but it was brilliant. He 
was among the first to answer to Lincoln’s call for volunteers. 
On April 30, 1861, Mr. Piatt was commissioned Colonel of the 
Thirteenth Ohio Infantry, then organized in Camp Jackson, near 
Columbus. After three months’ service, he solicited and received 
authority from Mr. Lincoln to enlist a brigade. This he did at 
his own expense, and organized the first Zouave regiment, 
probably so-called because they wore a fancy red-legged uniform, 
which they were soon forced to discard. This regiment was 
designated the Thirty-Fourth. The great cost of this undertak- 
ing brought financial embarrassment upon General Piatt, from 
which he never fully recovered. With permission from the 
state authorities Mr. Piatt continued recruiting and a second 
regiment was organized and designated the Fifty-Fourth. Un- 
fortunately, however, just as this regiment was being rapidly 
filled up, General Piatt was ordered to report with the Thirty- 
Fourth to General Rosecrans, who was then commanding in West 
Virginia. 

On the way to join General Rosecrans’ forces, Mr. Piatt - 
met, attacked and put to rout an organized band of confederates, 
under the command of Colonel J. W. Davis, near Chapmansville, 
West Virginia. In March, 1862, General Piatt took sick with 
typhoid fever and was forced to return to his home at Mac-o- 
chee. During his absence he was commissioned Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, having regained his health and was ordered to report to 
General Fremont, the Mac-o-chee soldier, with his brigade was 
ordered to Winchester. While commanding and fortifying this 
post his work was inspected and approved by General Sigel. In 
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recognition of this service the citizens of West Liberty, 
sent General Piatt a saddle horse. Later Mr. Piatt played a gal- 
lant part in the battle of Manassas Junction, and a short time 
after he took a prominent part in the battle of Fredericksburg. 
When the War closed, Mr. Piatt returned home and lived the 
retired life of a farmer, enlivened by books and literary pursuits. 
His contributions to magazines, notably the “North American 
Review” reveal him as a clear thinker, whose style was vigorous 
and incisive. In his literary work, he was an essayist and a poet; 
in politics a Democrat. He always regarded the Greenback 
party, as the true Jeffersonian Democracy. On this party ticket, 
he once led as a candidate for Governor of Ohio. From the 
time Cleveland was president and his great message to Con- 
gress in 1887, placing the Democratic party firmly upon a 
platform of tariff reduction, General Piatt always supported 
this party. : 

The older brother, Donn Piatt was born in Cincinnati in 
1819 and with his parents came to Mac-o-chee, when only a 
lad of twelve years. As a youth, the child showed the traits 
of unusual ability. When he was about thirteen years old, an 
Atheist came to West Liberty, and challenged the ministers of 
the village to a joint debate. The clergy refused such an offer, 
but the Atheist received a notice that if he still cared for a 
debate, he would be accommodated by an orator, named Piatt. 
Every one supposed this to be Judge Piatt’s son, Donn. The 
debate was begun, but as the child finished his opening sentence, 
which was very eloquent, the box upon which he was standing 
gave way, thus causing the young speaker suddenly to disappear 
from view. <A tremendous applause followed, after which the 
boy confused and stammering appealed to the judges for their 
decision, which was promptly given in favor of the lad. Such 
courage as this, was shown all through his life, with the result, 
that at the close of it, he was known as a statesman, poet, novelist, 
soldier, diplomat, and journalist. Like his brother, Donn Piatt 
received his education partly at Urbana, and partly at St. Xavier 
College, Cincinnati. 

He studied law under his father and for a time, he was a 
pupil of Tom Corwin. In spite of the fact that Mr. Piatt had 
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a great dislike for the profession, he had an excellent practice 
which yielded him a good income. He was associated with the 
law farm of his brother, Wykoff and his brother-in-law N. C. 
Read in Cincinnati. 

Donn Piatt was truly a literary man for at the age of 
twenty, he wrote much which was published in the leading news- 
papers of the land. As his interests grew in politics, he used 
his literary talents for the cause of the Democratic party, of 
which he was an ardent supporter. In 1840 he edited his first 
newspaper known as the “Democratic Club”, in which he at- 
tacked the Whigs most boldly. As a journalist, his record is 
hard to follow. Several years after the close of the Civil War, 
Mr. Piatt in partnership with Alfred Townsend, became the 
editor of a Sunday newspaper “The Washington Capital.” Mr. 
Townsend was connected with paper only a short time. This 
paper became very popular, for while maintaining a high literary 
standard, it also gave its readers the happenings of Congress, and 
commented sometimes favorably, sometimes, unfavorably upon 
the measures before the national legislature. Thus Mr. Piatt 
often aroused the anger of his opponents and was called upon 
to explain his criticisms. Mr. Piatt probably did the most con- 
servative writing of his life, while editor of “Bedford’s Maga- 
zine”, but his opinions were always original and his expressions 
forceful. 

In 1847 Colonel Piatt married Louise Kirby of Cincinnati. 
The following three years were spent at Mac-o-chee, where 
Colonel and Mrs. Piatt engaged in literary work. They 
both were constant contributors to the “Cincinnati Commercial”, 
the “Louisville Journal”, and the “Home Journal” of New York. 
This correspondence was continued by Mrs. Piatt for many 
years, while she was in France. These letters were later pub- 
lished in book form under the title “Belle Smith Abroad.” For 
this, she became widely known. 

In 1851, Colonel Piatt was appointed Judge of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Hamilton County. Again, he took 
up his residence in Cincinnati, but owing to Mrs. Piatt’s ill health, 
the Colonel and Mrs. Piatt in company with the latter’s sister, 
Miss Ella Kirby went to France. Here during the administra- 
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tions of Pierce and Buchanan, Colonel Piatt was made Secretary 
of the Legation at Paris, under Honorable John Y. Mason. 
Later when the minister died, Mr. Piatt served for nearly a year 
as charge d’affaires. 

Upon his return home, Colonel Piatt actively engaged in 
the presidential campaign, giving his support to Lincoln. When 
the Civil War came upon the United States Mr. Piatt along with 
his brother, enlisted the older brother, and served as staff officer 
for General Schenck. While Colonel Piatt was temporarily serv- 
ing as chief of the staff at Boston, he issued an order to General 
William G. Buney to recruit a brigade of negro soldiers — to 
enlist none but slaves. Such an order was contrary to the policy 
of the administration and for the time being greatly embarrassed 
Lincoln and his cabinet. Secretary Stanton, however, interceded 
with President Lincoln in behalf of Piatt. Colonel Piatt was per- 
mitted to hold his rank in the army, but was denied further 
promotion. His consolation was that he had made Maryland 
a free state. 

After his retirement from service Colonel and Mrs. Piatt 
returned to Mac-o-chee Valley, where they built the beautiful 
cottage which was to be their home. Scarcely had this work 
been completed until Mrs. Piatt passed away. Colonel Piatt 
continued living on the farm and devoting much of his time 
to writing. In 1865, as a Republican in Logan County, 
he was elected to the Ohio House of Representatives. The fol- 
lowing year, he married Miss Ella Kirby, who possessed the 
qualities of a truly cultured gentlewoman. These she still retains 
although she is now in frail health. The home life of Colonel and 
Mrs. Piatt was beautiful. In 1884, they too, built a magnificent 
stone home of Flemish architecture near the site of their former 
home. For many years this house has been known not alone 
for its beauty, but for its great hospitality, such as had been 
offered in the home of Colonel Piatt’s parents, Judge and Mrs. 
Benjamin Piatt, many years before. Among the many renowned 
friends of Colonel Piatt were Thackeray and Dickens. The 
former of whom Colonel Piatt entertained at a notable dinner 
held in Cincinnati. Another friend was James Whitcomb 
Riley, who was a guest at Mac-o-chee Castle during the summer 
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of 1884. There is a popular tradition that Mr. Riley wrote 
“When the Frost is on the Pumpkin”, while at Mac-o-chee enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. This is a mistake, 
which Mr. Edmund H. Eitel, a nephew and biographer of Mr. 
Riley, has corrected many times. The poet did no writing, while 
in the Mac-o-chee valley, although undoubtedly at a later time 
he used material which he secured while being a guest at the 
famous home. After Colonel Piatt’s death, Mrs. Piatt no longer 
cared to live in the mansion, so she built for herself a quaint 
bungalow in West Liberty, where now she lives a retired life. 

In the beauty of the natural setting, in the history of its 
varied Indian life and intense pioneer struggles, in its unique con- 
tribution to the literature of our state, Mac-o-chee Valley will 
never cease to rank with the most favored of Ohio’s historic 
grounds. 





JOHNSON’S ISLAND. 


BY HEWSON L. PEEKE. 


This island lies three miles north of Sandusky in the bay. 
It is nearly a mile long, half a mile wide, and contains about 
three hundred acres rising gradually in the center to a height 
of fifty feet. It was originally covered with heavy timber and 
was a favorite resort of the Indians who came there to fish, feast 
and torture their captives. 

Its first owner was E. W. Bull and it was originally called 
Bull’s Island until 1852 when it was called Johnson’s [sland after 
its purchase by L. B. Johnson. In i811 an effort was made to 
found a town on the island and to plat a village, and the custom 
house was located there but the attempt was abandoned. Some 
time later the island was sold under an execution levied on a 
jackass and the island itself and it is amusing to note that the 
donkey brought the most money. 

The first historical mention of Johnson’s Island is by Joshua 
R. Giddings who enlisted in the war of 1812 when only sixteen 
years old and on October first, 1812, wrote his parents a letter 
describing the landing on Johnson’s Island (then called Bull’s 
Island) from which the following quotation is taken: 


Ocroser 1, 1812. 
Honorep PARENTS, 


Having got a little refreshed I take my pen in hand to inform 
you of the past battle that has taken place in our troops in which some 
of our countrymen have lost their lives to maintain the freedom of our 
country. One week ago 150 of our men volunteered to go to Sandusky 
to fetch some property away from there. They accordingly arrived 
there on Friday. On Saturday four boats set sail from there loaded 
with salt fish and apples. On Sunday night they landed on Bull’s Island 
near the middle of Sandusky Bay, etc.” 


The Register of August 8, 1884, described a visit of Joshua 
R. Giddings to Sandusky in 1853. He was nearly seven feet 
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high, and in order to honor him Capt. Orr’s Island Queen was 
chartered, and Eleutheros Cooke, Henry D. Cooke, Earl Bill 
and Toby Green and other prominent citizens formed a party 
and Mr. Giddings pointed out to them on Johnson’s Island the 
spot where Gen. Harrison’s army party encamped; after their 
return from the disastrous sortie at Fort Meigs in the war 
of 1812. 

In 1861 the property was leased by the government as a 
depot for rebel prisoners. The necessary buildings having been 
erected, the first prisoners were installed in their quarters in 
April, 1862, under the charge of Company A, Hoff battalion 
which was subsequently increased to a full regiment, the 128th 
O. V. I. The number of prisoners was constantly varying, the 
largest number at any one time being over three thousand; but 
from its beginning till the close of the war over fifteen thousand 
rebels were confined there, mostly rebel officers. 


In a letter published in the Register, August 20, 1891, Wim. 
T. West says that he bought the lumber for Johnson’s Island 
prison from R. B. Hubbard at $8.00 a thousand, and used 1,500,- 
ooo feet of lumber. He states that he took the contract Novem- 
ber 12, 1861, and gave bond in $40,000 to have the buildings 
ready for occupancy January 31, 1862, and that he was favored 
by the weathef and completed the buildings on time. 

The buildings were frame buildings neither ceiled nor plas- 
tered, 100 feet long and two stories high, each story divided into 
two rooms, box style and built of drop lumber full of knot 
holes. The winter of 1862, 1863 and 1864 were all severe, and 
many of the prisoners had never seen snow or ice, and when 
they were conducted to Johnson’s Island on the ice and came to 
a smooth place they would fall down on their hands and knees 
which was very amusing to the guards. 

Among the prisoners on Johnson’s Island was H. H. Lurton 
who was afterward Judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
and later Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the conclusion of the war on April 12, 1866, the build- 
ings on Johnson’s Island were sold by the government and most 
of them bought in by L. B. Johnson. Nothing now remains of 
them except one or two guard posts used as a pig sty. 
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The Register of June 11th, 1862, quotes a letter from a 
rebel prisoner on Johnson’s Island, published in the Memphis 
Appeal: 


“After a week at Camp Chase I was sent to Johnson’s Island in 
Sandusky Bay. This is purely a military prison. It is designed for 
company officers; the buildings are large, new and commodious, and 
the grounds extensive. * * * The prison covers about fifteen acres 
of ground enclosed by a fence similar to that at Camp Chase. The 
grounds slope to the east where they border upon the lake. Upon the 
west the trees of a dense forest reach to and within the enclosure, 
and. furnish abundant shade, while a carpet of fine grass covers the 
ground everywhere. Altogether Sandusky is the least disagreeable prison 
I ever saw or heard of. The officers in command are civil and 
courteous —the lake breeze robs the summer sun of his heat, the view 
of the city, lake and neighboring islands is fine, the restrictions upon 
the prisoners are few, and altogether it is a salubrious pleasant place.” 


The following shows the view point of the soldiers guard- 
ing the rebel prisoners on Johnson’s Island and is quoted in the 
Register of January 19th, 1863, from the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
of January 14th. 


“Visit our barracks and take a look at things as they really are. 
Opening the door you see before you a vast army of bunks in three 
tiers, one above the other, each bunk supposed to contain two men. 
Immediately after breakfast you will find all bunks made up, floor 
swept, benches and tables piled up, arms and accoutrements in their 
respective places, and everything in good order. One table being left 
in the center of the room is occupied the prinicple part of the day by 
groups at their honest little games of seven-up and poker — merely to 
pass the time—as the paymaster has not yet been seen. In another 
corner of the room is a musical soiree composed of two one-horse 
fiddlers, trying to squeeze out ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’ in a 
manner to set a fellow’s teeth on edge and to cause the blood to run 
cold. Another group seated around the stove are conversing on politics. 
At another end of the room a corporal is drilling new recruits (called 
the Awkward Squad) in the manual of arms in which they take every 
position but the right one. 

“We have between 300 and 400 rebellious individuals in our pen. 
The principal part of them were captured in Kentucky. They are 
mostly bush-whackers, and not a very intelligent looking set, I assure 
you. They somewhat resemble the ‘Last Rose of Summer’ run over by 
a small wagon. We have 46 men detailed for guard every day, so we 
make out to keep things straight in the prison yard. Everything is 
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satisfactory to the ‘rebs’ with the exception of the cold weather which 
keeps them in the buildings most of the time. We have good living 
as there is considerable variety about it. For breakfast fried beef, 
bread and coffee; dinner, boiled ditto, potatoes, bread and water; supper, 
bread, molasses and tea. Sometimes for a change, beef soup or rice.” 


The Register of May 16, 1863, contains a two column ac- 
count of the execution of two rebel prisoners William Corbin 
and T. P. McGraw convicted of recruiting for the Corfederate 
army within the lines of the U. S. forces, and of carrying mail 
and information to the rebels. 


The Register of January 4th, 1866, contains the following 
article: 


“When the rebel prisoners all officers and many of them high in 
rank were confined on Johnson’s Island opposite this city, they ex- 
hibited a far greater amount of ingenuity than they were ever willing 
to acknowledge previous to their undertaking the task of rearing .a 
southern confederacy. Previous to that event they considered it de- 
grading and beneath the dignity of a gentleman to perform manual 
labor of any kind. Be that as it may, we know they manufactured 
many little articles such as chairs, tables, bedsteads, etc., with which 
to render prison life comfortable. Many of the articles were very 
fair specimens of southern furniture and mechanism and not totally 
devoid of rustic beauty. In the line of chairs they manufactured 
hundreds of the old split bottom variety, bottomed with the leather 
of old boots, cut into strings and neatly interwoven together. Owing 
to a scarcity of tools the wooden frames were made with only the 
use of the jackknife and auger, and were really a very staunch made 
chair. On the release of the prisoners hundreds of these chairs were 
sold at public auction. * * * Every chair was marked with the 
name of the owner on the top slat of the back, together with the 
number of his regiment, and the state from which he came. They 
were not marked, we suppose, because they suspected the honesty of 
their fellow prisoners, but simply that they might be able to tell their 
own and be able to reclaim their property should it stray from their 
quarters. It is not an uncommon thing now to see a chair sitting 
around once owned by Colonel Sawyer of the 14th Mississippi or of 
Brigadier Generals Johnson, Marmaduke or other notables of the once 
rebel bull pen. Fifty years hence such articles will be looked upon as 
greater curiosities than many that grace our public museums and cost 
hundreds of dollars.” 
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The Register of October 19th, 1876, contains the following 
extract from the report of Jake Thompson the Canadian agent 
of Jeff Davis to the Conferedate Government which report was 
made in 1864 from Toronto: 


“It had been previously ascertained that an organization existed 
among the prisoners on the island for the purpose of surprising the 
guard and capturing the island; the presence of the steamer Michigan 
which carried fourteen guns being the only obstacle. Secret com- 
munications were had by which they were advised that on the night of 
the 19th of September an attempt to seize the steamer would be made. 
On that night Captain Cole who had established the friendliest rela- 
tions with officers of the steamer was to have a wine drunk with them 
on board and at a given hour Acting Master Beall was to appear on 
the boat to be obtained for that purpose, with a sufficient number of 
soldiers to board and take the steamer. Should they capture the steamer 
a cannon shot was to announce to the prisoners that the hour for their 
release had come. Should they take the island boats were to be im- 
provised and Sandusky was to be attacked. If taken the prisoners 
were to be mounted and taken to Cleveland, the boats co-operating, and 
from Cleveland the prisoners were to make for Wheeling and thence 
to Virginia. The key to the whole movement was the capture of the 
Michigan. On the evening of the twelfth by some treachery Cole was 
arrested and the messenger who was to reach Acting Master Beall at 
Kelley’s Island did not reach him. Disappointed but nothing daunted 
Acting Master Beall having possession of the Philo Parsons passenger 
steamer from Detroit to Sandusky went on his way to Johnson’s Island. 
Having landed at Middle Bass to procure a supply of wood the Steamer 
Island Queen with a large number of passengers and thirty-two soldiers 
came up alongside and lashed herself to the Parsons. An attack was 
at once resolved on. The passengers and soldiers were soon made 
prisoners and the boat delivered up to our men. The soldiers were 
regularly paroled, the passengers were left on the Island having given 
their promise not to attempt to leave for twenty-four hours; and the 
boat was taken out into the lake and sunk. The Parsons was then 
steered directly for the Bay of Sandusky. Here the men for certain 
reasons not altogether satisfactory refused to make an attack on the 
Michigan. Beall returned, landed at Sandwich Canada West and the 
men scattered through the country. Most of them have returned to 
the Confederate States. But a few days since Acting Master Bennett 
C. Burley was arrested and his trial is now going on under the extradi- 
tion treaty. If we had Cole’s, Beall’s or his own commission I should 
not fear the result; as it is they will have to prove they acted under my 
order, and that will in all probability secure his release but it may 
lead to my expulsion from the provinces, at least I have it from a 
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reliable source that this last proposition has been pressed on the 
Canadian authorities and they have considered it. Should the course 
of events take this direction, unadvised by you I shall consider it 
my duty, to remain where I am and abide the issue. I should prefer 
if possible to have your views on the subject. Captain Cole is still 
a prisoner on Johnson’s Island,” 


The following is a copy of the order releasing four Sandusky 
citizens arrested for conspiracy to release the rebel prisoners 
on Johnson’s Island, and now in the possession of Fred Frey. 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. FORCES. 


At Johnson’s Island and Sandusky. 
Johnson’s Island, Ohio, Sept. 21st, 1864. 


Special Orders 227. 

2. John H. Williams, Dr. E. Stanley, John M. Brown, and Abraham 
Strain, citizens of Sandusky, having been arrested by Captain J. Steiner, 
Pro. Marshal, 9th district of Ohio, and awaited at this post further 
investigation upon allegations understood to implicate them with others, 
in a conspiracy to capture the U. S. Steamer Michigan, and rescue the 
rebel prisoners at this port, or to aid and assist them and the facts 
having been more fully inquired into, and they failing to make out a 
case against the said Williams, Stanley, Brown and Strain, they are 
hereby released from further detention. 

By command of Col. Chas. W. Hill. 

Joun Lewis, 
Joun M. Brown, Citizen, Capt. and A. A. A. Gen'l. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


In the report on the treatment of prisoners of war by the 
rebel authorities third session fortieth Congress 1868-1869, page 
151, will be found the following statement by a rebel surgeon 
who was released from Johnson’s Island which was also printed 
in the Richmond Enquirer: 


“The sleeping accommodations are very comfortable consisting of 
a bunk with straw bed and if the individual has no blanket one is fur- 
nished and he is allowed to buy as many more as he wants. Every 
room has a good stove and is furnished with a sufficiency of wood. 
This the prisoners have to saw for themselves after it is brought to 
their doors—by the way a very good exercise. The prison consists 
of thirteen large wooden buildings. The space of ground is sixteen 
acres of which the prisoners have full liberty to exercise in, to sing 
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Southern national songs, to hurrah for Jeff Davis, to play ball or any 
other game they see fit. 

The rations are exactly the same as are issued to the garrison, con- 
sisting of fresh beef, pork, baker’s bread, sugar, coffee, beans, hominy, 
soft soap and candles. Besides these up to the time I left there was 
a sutler’s store inside the enclosure at which we could obtain any kind 
of meat or vegetables or knick-knacks if we chose. We could purchase 
anything we wanted. Clothing and eatables were allowed to be sent 
the prisoners by their friends in the North in any quantity and money 
without stint.” 


The Register of June 2oth, 1888, says twenty-five cows were 
kept on the milk sold to the prisoners at six cents a quart. The 
number of prisoners was about five thousand of whom 206 died 
over there, most of whom were sick or wounded on their arrival. 

The Register of October 12, 1889, prints the full list of 
those buried on the island and states that L. B. Johnson and the 
Register own the only two lists in existence. Owing to the visit 
of a delegation from Georgia an effort was started to fix up the 
graves on the island which plan had hitherto failed because L. B. 
Johnson would not sell the land where the cemetery was located. 
For many years since the graves have been decorated on Decora- 
tion Day, the grass mowed and the undergrowth kept trimmed. 

After the war the graves of the confederate prisoners on 
Johnson’s Island were neglected for many years, until finally on 
March 30, 1890, the 206 graves were marked with headstones. 
In 1891 an effort was made by the 5th Regiment of Ohio In- 
fantry to buy a camping ground on the island but the project fell 
through. On January 2oth, 1898, L. B. Johnson died at the age 
of 97 and the island passed out of the hands of the Johnson 
family. 

On November 18, 1904, an option was given the Daughters 
of the Confederacy to buy the cemetery, and on March 14, 1905, 
they purchased a strip of land 100 feet wide by 485 feet long 
including the cemetery 100 feet wide by 209% feet long. On 
June 8th, 1910, the beautiful monument now standing was un- 
veiled, and the statute of the confederate soldier faces the east 
waiting for the arising of his brethren: 





MUSKINGUM RIVER PILOTS. 


THEIR DUTIES AND REQUIREMENTS. 


BY IRVEN TRAVIS. 


The first pilots to navigate the Muskingum river were men 
who handled floating crafts. This was before the advent of 
steamboats, and also before the improvement of the river by a 
series of locks and dams such as we now have kept up by the 
federal government. 

In the handling of such crafts, the pilot was guided very 
much by the draft of water, by which at such places as island 
chutes and other ripples the “best water,” as they termed it, was 
plainly indicated to an experienced eye. Especially at the head 
of a chute is this true. The glassy appearance of the surface 
of the water and the funnel shape of the current when entering 
at the head of an island, made the pilot quite confident; but at 
the foot of the chute this was not equally certain, as in the choppy 
water this natural chart was lost. 

Reference is made to down stream trips, and with the best 
management boats often were aground. And it is worthy of 
mention that the crew of such boats were not helpless by any 
means, and when aground one of the first things to be done was 
to lay a line ashore in the proper direction and rig a Spanish 
windlass, which was quite powerful as well as dangerous. All 
that is necessary for the machine is two handspikes and the line 
— and to know how to use them. 

The steering apparatus was an oar placed on the bow of 
the boat and another of similar pattern on the stern, the latter 
called a gouger. To get a boat in position to enter an island 
chute it often happened that the entire crew would operate the 
two oars. Much care must be taken in operating the gouger, for 
if the blade should be dipped in the water too deep it would 
catch on the bottom and you would soon be minus an oar, and 
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probably some of the crew in the river. The late Capt. I. N. 
Hook was seriously injured in an accident of this kind. 


PILOT’S AND CAPTAIN’S AUTHORITY. 


The first pilots of steamboats were those the captain or 
owner would trust, as no license was required until by an act 
of Congress, June 7th, 1838, both pilots and engineers were re- 
quired to have licenses. The fee was $10.00 for each issue, license 
having to be renewed each year. Still it was not difficult to ob- 
tain a license, for if you could have three men of experience, 
such as captains or pilots, vouch for you, the license would be 
issued. Now that the pilot carried a license issued by proper 
authority, his importance was greatly increased, he having made 
affidavit he would manage any craft on which he might be em- 
ployed, according to his own best skill and judgment. This di- 
vision of authority between captain and pilot was somewhat com- 
plicated. For instance, if it seemed dangerous to take the boat 
out on account of storm, high water, fog or ice, etc., the pilot 
could hold the boat and refuse to take her out. On the other 
hand, if the captain thought it dangerous to leave port for any 
reason, the pilot could not take her out. So to leave port both 
must agree. But when the lines were taken in and the pilot in 
the pilot house, he at once became the Major Domo and had 
full control. If during a storm the captain ordered the boat 
ashore and the pilot thought it safer to stand out and ride the 
storm, which was often the case, he would refuse to obey; and 
if the pilot wished to land, the captain could not prevent it. So 
it was the pilot who tied up in such cases. However, there is 
another authority that must not be questioned —that of the 
engineer, and when he notified the pilot to go ashore, his order 
was obeyed at once. 

This mention of mixed authority between captains and pilots 
might lead one to believe that much friction would ensue, but 
this was not the case. There was quite a complete system of 
“Preparedness” and “safety first” even in those days. When 
near time to leave the port, the captain would ring the boat’s 
bell; this would be about ten minutes before the time of leaving. 
The engineer would now notify the stoker to close the furnace 
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doors. This was done by the ringing of a bell which was located 
near the furnace. At this time it was the business of the pilot 
to examine the steering apparatus and to see that no freight came 
in contact with tiller or tiller rope or rudder. A few minutes 
later the captain rings the bell again, this time three taps. This 
is called the ready bell. The pilot now goes to the wheel, and 
the engineer rings his gong indicating that he is ready. The 
captain now rings One tap of the bell, when the lines are taken 
in and the command given. “All gone, sir.” From this time 
until the boat was again tied up, the pilot was in full control. 


SOME EXPERT HANDLERS. 


Atter the improvement of the Muskingum the dams seemed 
to have made navigation much more dangerous, and it was a 
man’s job at times to get into the locks when on the down stream 
trip, especially at such places as Taylorsville, Eagleport, Stock- 
port — Windsor then, Luke Chute, Beverly and Devol’s Dam, 
as at these points the lock was built at the end of the dam, so 
if you missed the lock there was no place to maneuver and this 
made it necessary to-get in even in a rough manner at times. 
It was this practice where the boat must be handled quickly that 
gave Muskingum river pilots a reputation as expert handlers, 
as good management was termed, and many of the early pilots 
from this river became distinguished New Orleans pilots. One 
of these was Tice Ridenour; another John Weed. This was so 
early that I knew nothing of them except their reputation. 
During the civil war steamboats from all rivers were likely 
to be pressed into government service. In such cases a boat 
would be hailed in if passing a government station. This was 
done by firing a shot across her bow: If this was not heeded 
another would be fired, this time at the pilot house. This usually 
brought them in. Parkersburg, W. Va., was one of the ports 
where boats were collected in this manner for government ser- 
vice, and I remember a case when the second shot struck the 
Texas just under the pilot house. In such cases the boats were 
promptly unloaded, the freight being dumped in any old place 
convenient, and the boat loaded with troops or government sup- 
plies, and started down river, the crew as well as the boat pressed 
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into service. In time of peace no one would expect the pilot 
to take his boat to strange waters, but in time of war, it being 
known that he could handle the boat, they trusted to luck so far 
as his knowledge of strange rivers was concerned. 


It was at this time that many Muskingum boatmen were 
forced into such service and taken with their boats to the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers. Among them three brothers who 
were Muskingum river pilots became celebrated, for the time 
at least. These men, Aaron, Milt and Jim McLaughlin, were 
raised in McConnelsville. The latter, however, was an enlisted 
man in regular service. It was he who ran the blockade at 
Vicksburg with a gunboat, having offered his services when 
volunters were called for the job, the details of which I am unable 
to give. The other two, Aaron and Milt, were pilots of the 
steamer Jonas Powell, running between Zanesville and Parkers- 
burg, and were taken with the boat to the southern waters, and 
at Nashville, Tenn., Aaron gained a reputation for daring that 
made all other pilots envious. 

A large fleet of government transports made up of steam- 
boats of all classes and from many rivers, were lying above the 
bridge in readiness for a down stream trip. The river being 
unusually high made the passage through the draw of the bridge 
quite difficult and dangerous on account of the strong current 
which did not run parallel with the piers, and one might say 
that a boat would not go where she looked, but would travel or 
flank, sidewise and collide with the pier. This had happened with 
the first and second boat, and the officers had decided to wait 
for more favorable conditions. When Capt. Jim Darlington, of 
the steamer Jonas Powell, said to the officer in command: “I 
have pilots that can take your boats through the draw safely,” 
referring to Aaron and Milt McLaughlin, it was decided that 
they undertake it. The boats that had started and met with 
disaster had been dropped down slowly and carefully, too much 
so, in the estimation of Aaron, so he took the first boat up river 
about a half mile, rounded to and came down under full steam, 
knowing that the higher the speed the quicker the boat would 
answer to her rudders, and consequently better control would 
be had. Aaron took the first boat through safely, and landed 
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below the bridge, was sent back and brought another, till six 
boats had been safely landed below the bridge, Milt McLaughlin 
having taken two of them. These Muskingum river pilots were 
now the heroes of the day, and Milt was stationed there as post 
pilot, whose duty it was to take boats through the bridge only. 
It is not strange that Muskingum pilots were more proficient in 
handling boats, for at that time the Muskingum was the prin- 
cipal river to be improved by locks and dams, which gave op- 
portunity for handling boats quickly in space much more limited 
than on rivers where there were no locks and dams. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


Good judgment and quick decision are very important fac- 
tors in the handling of a steamboat, and many an accident has 
been averted when a few seconds’ hesitation would have been 
disastrous. To illustrate, will relate an instance when the steamer 
Carrie Brooks was on a down trip, running in ice. The engineer, 
Cliff Crane, was on watch. When passing Douda bar he had 
gone out on the fantail to oil. The spray from the wheel had 


frozen till a solid coat of ice covered the fantail, and Crane 
slipped and fell overboard. This was a trying situation, since 
the boat did not stop. He knew that he had not been missed. 
The boat was thus left steaming down the river without 
an engineer. His cries for assistance were heard by Mr. James 
Loughridge, who found him clinging to the willows in an ex- 
hausted condition, having swum probably two-thirds the width 
of the river in the running ice. The safety of the boat was 
apparently the only thought of Crane. He was detained at the 
Loughridge home long enough to change his clothes, and in the 
meantime members of the Loughridge family were hitching up 
a team, of which they kept the very best, and soon the race 
began, the engineer thinking of nothing but disaster which cer- 
tainly would come at the first attempt the pilot might make to 
land. The boat had gone as far as Hooksburg (about four 
miles) before having occasion to land. The pilot now rang the 
alarm bell which is to give notice to the engineer that a landing 
is to be made. This is done in order that the engineer can ar- 
range to control the steam by opening the furnace doors or the 
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bleeder as a waste pipe is called. The pilot had now headed in 
and rang a slow bell. This not being answered promptly 
the stopping bell was rung, and when this was not answered 
not a second could be lost, as the boat was heading for shore. 
Quickly the pilot jumped on the wheel, climbing it similar to 
a squirrel in a cage. The boat began to answer and it was soon 
apparent that her head would come out and miss the shore, but 
what about her stern swinging in and raking the shore? But 
the engines were still driving her, and by good fortune her 
stern missed the rock by a hair’s breadth, and she was soon out 
in the open. By this time one of the deck hands, Calico Wil- 
liams, throttled the engine, which was a mistake, as the steam 
now ran up on the gauge, causing another danger. By this time 
the engineer off watch had been called up and took charge. It 
was now positively known that Crane had gone overboard, so 
the boat rounded to and came up within a mile of where the 
accident happened, but could find no trace of the lost engineer, 
>o turned and went on her way. All this time the Loughridges 
were so much employed caring for the unfortunate engineer that 
they had not heard or noticed the boat, although she came in 
sight of their home. It was the trip back that enabled them 
to get started in time to overtake the boat when leaving Wind- 
sor lock, and a joyful reunion took place when the boat came 
back into the lock and Crane was on board. The captain in 
charge of this boat was Harvey Darlington. 


MUST NOT BE COLOR BLIND. 


It is now 76 years since the improvement of our river was 
completed, and so far as I am able to learn, about one pilot for 
each year of that time would be the number of licensed pilots, 
some few of whom were licensed for any and all rivers, as I 
have known the license to read: “Mississippi river and tribu- 
taries.” This wholesale business was in the beginning, but soon 
positive proof of your acquaintance and knowledge of the river 
was demanded, and examination of applicants was more rigid, 
and in 1876 or 1877 a new regulation required an applicant for 
a pilot’s license to pass an examination for color blindness, which 
at first was not a difficult matter, as you could usually get this 
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certificate from your family doctor who was not prepared, as 
a rule, to give a proper test, as my own experience will show. 
I presented myself to the doctor for examination for color blind- 
ness, when he asked, “How can I tell whether or not you are 
color blind?” 

I said, “I don’t know. That is your business. All I want 
is a certificate.” 

I then suggested that he have me name the colors of the 
wallpaper in the room. This plan was adopted. The doctor with 
a pointer and I at the head and foot of the class, the recitation 
commenced. The doctor pointed to a certain flower or figure, 
saying, “What color is that?” 

“Purple,” I replied. 

“No, that isn’t purple,” said he. 

I said, “Yes.” 

He said, “No.” 

I then said, “Doctor, you are color blind and you had better 
give me a certificate before it is generally known.” 

And the certificate was issued. One examination only was 
necessary, and when a new license was issued this certificate was 
stamped on the back. 


FEES, AND OFFICERS’ LICENSES. 


The money received for pilots’, master engineers’ and mates’ 
licenses accumulated to the amount of $600,000, after paying 
the expenses of the department, and as no provision had been 
made for its transfer to any other fund a marine journal pub- 
lished at this time, to gain popularity with the craft which 
were its principal subscribers, advocated the refunding of this 
fee except an amount sufficient to defray expenses of the de- 
partment. This was closely watched by the readers, and I 
counted on about $120, but have not yet received it. However, 
some good was accomplished as the fee was reduced to 50 cents, 
and later abolished entirely, and the license issued for a term 
of five years instead of one. 

The first issue of officers’ license was a very lengthy docu- 
ment and written entire, as no printed form was then used. Had 
I undertaken this writing, prior to our flood of 1913, I could 
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have produced one of this kind, but unfortunately it was lost 
in the flood as were many other papers of equal value to me. 
The first license must be kept by the officer and produced if 
his authority was questioned, but later when the form was 
changed and a smaller form used, it was framed and hung in 
the cabin of the steamer, for the inspection of passengers. 


MUST STAY OUT OF PILOT HOUSE. 


From the beginning all passengers were allowed perfect 
freedom on board, and could spend the time in the pilot house 
or engine room, at the option of the officers however. But later, 
probably in 1880, a serious disaster took place at Mingo, a few 
miles below Steubenville, O., when the steamers John Lomas 
and Scioto collided. The latter, carrying a great number of 
excursionists, sank immediately, and 65 lives were lost. It was 
reported that quite a number of people were in the pilot house 
of the Scioto, and a woman was permitted by the pilot to make 
the signal for passing. It was said her foot slipped off the lever 
which operates the steam whistle, and she repeated the signal, 
thus making two blasts of the whistle instead of one as intended, 
and the collision ensued. The pilot, Keller by name, who was 
proved to be accountable for this great loss of life, was sentenced 
to ten years in the penitentiary, served his term, probably not 
the entire sentence, and was again licensed and employed as 
Ohio River pilot on the Steamer Lorena. Immediately legisla- 
tion took place which excluded passengers from the pilot house 
when the steamer was under way. This was a severe blow to 
the pilot whose principal business seemed to have been to enter- 
tain the passengers, and they must now close the door to their 
most intimate friends, who, in some cases, ceased to be their 
friends. Thus what had seemed one continual round of pleas- 
ure suddenly changed, and some of the most lonesome days of 
my life were spent in the pilot house. 


WHAT A PILOT SHOULD KNOW. 


As the caption of this paper indicates, I am to report what 
a pilot should know. This is an easy matter, as I must say he 
should know everything pertaining to river boats and navigation, 
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and the nearer he accomplishes this difficult task the better his 
rank as a pilot. But it is quite difficult to explain how such 
knowledge is acquired. However, in an effort to do this, I 
must say in the beginning a cub pilot is the most insignificant 
being on earth in the estimation of the old pilot who has under- 
taken to “learn” (teach is not right) him the river, so the cub 
did not have much.to say when in the presence of this dignitary 
of apparent royal blood. But the cub had his inning when off 
watch, as he could look wise and ignore the flunkeys and would 
even answer questions for passengers when the old pilot was not 
present. The flunkeys seemed to have formed a dislike for the 
cub pilot, as he was now to be known, which increased in inten- 
sity each day as the cub could swing the attention of the girls 
from the flunkeye any and all times. But this is not learning 
the river. 


The cub now takes the wheel with fear and trembling, the 
old. pilot standing by, full of revenge, probably having in mind 
the days when he made his first attempt at steering. “Get on 
the other side of your wheel. You must learn to stand on the 


bend side.” The cub moves at once. In a short time the boat 
has reached the point and the bend changes, but the cub 
has not discovered it. “Get on the other side of your 
wheel as I told you.” The cub moves without hesitation 
or apology. The next interference is likely to be: “Hold 
her steady. You wiggle around here like a blind horse 
plowing corn. Look at the track you are making. Now 
watch the nighthawk and when it begins to move, ease up.” 
It is probable that the cub never heard of such terms, and by 
this time he has begun to think his chances to learn the river 
are remote. But if he can stand the kind of treatment he is 
subjected to for a short time, he will have learned to steer when 
out in the open daylight, and the old pilot will allow him to 
do all the work possible, while he rests. 

The cub has now been shown marks in profusion in order 
that he may begin to steer at night. For instance, he has been 
told to hold on a certain gap in the hill with stern jackstaff 
on some other hill top or prominent tree. “Hold her there un- 
til a notch in the hill opens up on your left,” and he will have 
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practiced this in daylight until he could run this place to the 
satisfaction of the old pilot. But the first time he undertakes 
it at night it is positively certain that he will not run it right, 
for it takes more nerve than he has yet acquired to pitch down 
into a deep bend when it seems like you are surely going into 
the woods. But with constant practice in time this fear leaves 
him, and he becomes a pilot, but still has much to learn that he 
is not then fully aware of. 


The wind and current must be considered and never cease 
to be a study. For instance, the current below some of the 
locks and dams is quite different at the same stage of water, 
depending on whether the river is rising or falling. In run- 
ning a bridge on entering a lock, if the wind is blowing one 
must calculate the effect and brace up to the wind in such a 
Manner as sometimes causes anxiety to passengers. In fog I 
must say that there is much guess work; but very few pilots 
try to run in fog in the night time, but after daylight few boats 
tie up on the Muskingum. But on the Ohio it is different, as 
the width of the river is such that you can easily get lost or 
turn round. 

Where a boat carried a double crew each is on watch usually 
six hours, one crew being on the forward watch, the other on 
the aft watch. In a regular trade like Zanesville and Parkers- 
burg the watch changes every Sunday. This change is more 
necessary for pilots than for others, for if this change was not 
made there would be certain parts of the river that each pilot 
would not see in months. To engineers this would make no 
difference. There is another method called a dog watch, making 
three parts of the night. This changes the day watch every day. 


Changes and improvements in the apparatus have made 
steamboating much more safe, pleasant and easy than in the 
days of which I am writing. The swinging stage, improved 
rudders and the electric search light are some of such improve- 
ments, the latter the most notable, as you can now light up the 
whole valley, when in early times an old torch was used. This 
was an iron torch basket in which pine knots were burned, and 
later, when this supply was exhausted, saw dust and rosin was 
used, and sometimes with oil and saw dust. No unnecesary lights 
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wete allowed on board, and -blinds were provided for the sky 
lights forward of the pilot house, and on unusually black nights 
all lights in the cabin would be extinguished. On such nights 
when the watch would change, the pilot coming on watch would 
not step in and take the wheel suddenly, but would look on a few 
minutes in order to be sure of his bearing. In the meantime 
something like the following conversation might be heard: 
“How’s the water?” 

“Five feet 7, falling. How about the packets?” 

“Met the Hibernia at the head of Repert and the Andes 
at the foot, and just saw a green signal through the timbers. I 
think that the Chesapeake rounding the point.” 

It was the business of the pilot to see that the signals were 
kept burning, which at times required considerable attention, 
especially in extreme cold weather, when it was difficult to keep 
them burning. This was a matter of much concern to the pilot, 
who could not see the signals, as they were hung on the for- 
ward side of the chimneys, but the watchman would be called 
often to report their condition. Electric current now furnishes 
light in signals, which is more certain. 


A great help to pilots was the establishing of beacon lights 
in about 1876. Before this, any light from factory or plant or 
from a dwelling house, if it happened to be at or near a point 
such as an island chute or bar, would soon be noticed and used 
in running this particular place. But such lights could not be 
depended upon, and when the government lights were established 
and were kept burning at all times between sunset and sunrise, 
all pilots seemed to fully appreciate this government aid. If 
any change in the river took place that would necessitate the 
changing of location of any such lights, it would be done 
promptly by the light tender, a government steamer which passed 
up and down inspecting such lights and furnishing oil and sup- 
plies for their maintenance. 

There is much that could be said, but as the days of steam- 
boating seem to have passed, all things pertaining thereto must 
pass also and cease to be of interest, therefore, we will await 
further remarks until a revival of steamboating. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH A GHOST. 


Captain Travis related his experience one night with a 
“ghost,” as follows: 

“On the after watch at about 3 o’clock in the morning, the 
monotonous rhythm of the engine was the only thing to break 
the stillness, and all was well when the clerk called “Freight for 
Gaysport!” The “aye, aye, sir” from the man at the wheel 
awoke the mate snoozing on the bench in the pilot house, who 
went below to rout the rousters. Presently the pilot house door 
opened and I thought it the mate returning and paid no atten- 
tion to his entrance. In a moment I glanced over my left shoul- 
der at a white object which proved to be a sure ghost. I tried 
to fly, but having no lesson in that art I failed to rise, and the 
ghost got me. I did know enough to ring the stopping bell, but 
the ghost now had its arms locked about my neck and distribut- 
ing emotional affection wastefully, as it was so sudden it could 
not be appreciated. Its long hair hung to the waist, and its 
clothes were not intended for day time. With the pilot dying 
in its arms with fright, the mate returned and made the rescue, 
taking the ghost below. When I became sure I was all there 
I found the boat almost ashore in the willows. After backing 
her out and the rhythm of the engine had started, all was soon 
back to normal, but I have never since passed Blue Rock point 
without looking for “it.” 

The ghost was a woman by the name of Massey, who had 
lost her mind and escaping from her stateroom had slipped 
unnoticed into the pilot house. She later in her life commit- 
ted suicide. 


CAYWo 





HENRY BOUQUET. 


HIS INDIAN CAMPAIGNS. 


BY J. C. REEVE, M.D., LL.D., [W. R. UNIV.] 


A little book in the French language has recently come 
to hand which deserves more than a passing notice. It is the 
brief life of 2 man of high character and fine achievement, and 
it records service of the greatest value which he rendered to 
our country in one of the darkest periods of its early history. 
It is a book of about one hundred pages, printed at Geneva, 
in 1909, and is one of a series published under the collective 
title, “Soldats Suisses au Service Etrangére,” [“Swiss Soldiers 
in Foreign Service,”] the individual title being, “Henry Bou- 
quet, vainqueur des Peaux-Rouges de l’Ohio.” The author 
is a Swiss who thus pays a loving tribute to the memory of a 
follow countryman, one of the thousands who, in past times 
left their mountain home to seek fortune and fame in foreign 
lands. We should expect to find, in a work of this character, 
over-coloring and an excess of laudation. It is pleasing to 
record the fact that they are not here. The author gives a 
plain narrative following the historical records. Indeed, the 
gravity of the undertakings, the peril of the situations, the dif- 
ficulties against which Bouquet struggled and which he over- 
came, could not be exaggerated, nor could the value of his 
services, as attested by official recognition, be overstated. The 
man may stand as a model for all rising generations. Studious, 
dignified, reserved, calm and self-possessed in the most danger- 
ous positions, of undaunted courage and of untiring energy, 
fruitful of resource, wise in design, prompt and decisive in 
execution. More than once in reading his career will come 
to mind Guizot’s saying: “Voulez vous du roman; que ne 
vous addressez vous 4 I’histoire.” 

The earliest information we have as to Henry Bouquet, 
is contained in “An Historical Account of the Expedition 
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against the Ohio Indians in the Year 1764, under the command 
of Henry Bouquet, Esq.” Philadelphia 1766* 

We have now later and fuller histories of Bouquet’s ex- 
pedition. Parkman, by his researches and his facile pen, has 
made us familiar with the exploration, the settlement, and 
the early history of the various sections of the west and north- 
west of our country, and in doing this he has added lustre to 
American historical literature. In two chapters of the “Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac” he has given a complete history of the ex- 
pedition.? 

Additional historical knowledge of Bouquet and his cam- 
paigns is not to be found in this little book; there is some of 
biographical character, but it is the old story that we well 
know told in other words, and it is pleasant to have it in the 
language of a foreigner. The story cannot be told too often; it 
needs repetition to keep alive in the present generation, steeped 
in commercialism, a due sense of the hardships endured, the 
privations suffered, and the courage displayed by their pioneer 
ancestors who braved the dangers of the howling wilderness and 


led the way in its transformation to a land now smiling with 
plenty, and enjoying all the advantages of an advanced 
civilization. 


The book opens with a scene of lively animation in the 
little town of Rolle, on Lake Geneva. It is a cold clear morn- 
ing in February, 1732. The north wind blows down from the 
mountains and sweeps in fierce gusts along the one narrow 
street. The town is astir. The inhabitants are on the lookout, 
and a group is gathered in front of the chateau. In the court 
yard can be seen horses saddled, pack beasts prepared for a 
journey. They are waiting for one of their members who 
soon appears, a young man of seventeen, who descends the 





* Republished as one of the “Ohio Valley Historical Series,” by 
Robt. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 1868. In the same volume is a transla- 
tion from the French of Dumas’ “Relation historique de 1’ Expedition 
coutre les Indians de |’Ohio,” with a preface by Francis Parkman. 

* There is a brief and clear account, but without any citation of 
authorities, in “Indian Fights and Fighters,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
LL. D.— New York, 1909. 
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stairs giving kisses right and left to aunts and cousins, resp ond- 
ing to many “adieux,” and to many a hearty “bon voyage.” 
Henry Bouquet came of a family several members of 
which had won high military honors. From his earliest child- 
hood he had been under the influence of the military spirit. 


Impelled by such influences and by his ardent and adventurous 
spirit, ‘it is no wonder that he spurned the cage of a little 
town on placid Lake Leman, and that he chose a soldier’s life 
in foreign lands with all its hardships and its perils. 

His early military career may be briefly narrated. He en- 
tered the service of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
then at war with France, and joined, as cadet, a regiment then 
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in garrison at Maestricht. He became ensign in 1735, and 
sub-lieutenant the following year. In 1738 he entered the army 
of the King of Sardinia, receiving a commission as “Captain- 
lieutenant,” and distinguished himself as “aide-major” in cam- 
paigns against the armies of France and Spain, and at several 
sieges. In one battle his regiment won high honors by carrying 
a difficult position at'the point of the bayonet, and he acquitted 
himself well in a most perilous night attack. In a sanguinary 
battle against superior numbers he met one whom he was des- 
tined to have again as an antagonist under other skies, the 
Marquis Montcalm, then a colonel of infantry, and who there 
received three wounds, and afterwards became the heroic de- 
fender of the French colony in Canada. The peace of Amiens 
having been signed he accepted from the Prince of Orange a 
commission as lieutenant-colonel of his Swiss regiments. Then 
he was deputed, with two generals, to take over the places de- 
livered up by the treaty of peace. Out of active service he 
retired to Holland and devoted himself to his favorite studies, 
mathematics and military strategy. Afterwards he accepted an 
invitation from Lord Littleton to accompany him on a journey 
through France and Italy. From his intimate association with 
this nobleman and his companions he acquired a perfect com- 
mand of the English language. “He wrote it even better than 
the English officers themselves.” 

No information is given here as to how, why, and when 
Bouquet came to this country, and considerable search elsewhere 
for the information has been made in vain. The narrative 
passes on to the formation of the Royal American regiment. 
This was an organization established by special decree of 
Parliament, and intended to be formed from the settlers of 
German descent in the country, and to be-commanded by officers 
who understood German. Bouquet received a commission as 
colonel. The state of affairs was such as to call imperatively 
for relief; it had been so for a considerable time, and was daily 
getting worse. The peace of Aix la Chapelle left open several 
questions of the utmost importance, the boundaries fixing the 
limits of the two nations were not defined. According to the 
English, Canada from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to a line along 
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the centre of lakes Erie and Ontario, and all the Ohio Valley, 
belonged to them; the French claimed that the English settle- 
ments should be restricted to the territory between Canada, the 
Alleghany Mountains, Louisiana and the sea. Under these con- 
flicting claims, and from conflicting interests, there necessarily 
arose bitter feelings, and to these hostile acts soon followed. 
Disorder, lawlessness, outrage and violence, prevailed over a wide 
extent of territory especially in western Pennsylvania and all 
of what is now Ohio. The two nations were at peace; their 
subjects were at war. On one side were enterprising settlers 
pushing out to better their fortunes by availing themselves of 
the resources of a virgin fertile region, on the other hand were 
those who felt that these were trespassers, unjustly depriving 
them of their rightful possessions. The Indians were more 
deeply aggrieved than the French. Their feelings, too, were 
intensified by the manner in which the English treated them, 
a manner so strikingly in contrast to the wise treatment by 
England, in later times, of her colonial possessions, and di- 
rectly opposite to that accorded by the French. While these 
cultivated friendly relations with the tribes, the English irritated 
them by niggardly minimizing the customary presents, and, in 
some instances by withholding them. As a result, over a wide 
territory, savage warfare prevailed; there were scalpings and 
burnings, massacres and outrages, raids and reprisals. But 
this dark period, which would easily furnish material for 
volumes, is here very briefly disposed of, and to one of its prin- 
cipal tragic incidents is devoted but a few lines: 


“General Braddock marched upon Fort Duquesne at the head of 
two regiments of infantry and a body of colonial militia of Virginia, 
under command of Washington. Imbued with the maxims of European 
warfare, Braddock neglected to reconnoitre and to scout the forests 
through which he marched, so on the 13th of July, 1755, he fell into 
an ambush of French and Indians, who destroyed his troops. Braddock 
and almost all “his staff perished, those who escaped the massacre owed 
their rescue to Washington.” 


The attack on Fort William-Henry, the massacre of the 
English prisoners by the Indians, recounted in Cooper’s “Last 
of the Mohicans,” the assault on Fort Ticonderoga, are merely 
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mentioned, as also is the expedition of General Forbes against 
Fort Duquesne, “in which Bouquet played the principal role.” 


“While France, discouraged and badly governed despaired and 
abandoned Montcalm as she had abandoned Dupleix, England, personi- 
fied by Pitt, put forth strenuous efforts. On the site of Fort Duquesne 
was erected Fort Pitt, Pittsbuourg, with a capacity for a garrison of 
three hundred men. * * * Quebec surrendered in 1759, carrying down 
in its fall two antagonists, Montcalm and Wolfe, whom posterity has 
laid together in one tomb. Canada was lost for France who consoled 
herself with the saying of Voltaire, who troubled himself little about 
“the loss of a few acres of snow!” 


While the events thus briefly noticed were taking place, 
Bouquet was in Philadelphia where he establshed his head- 
quarters. He had been appointed Inspector General of all the 
forts in the region between the ocean and the Ohio. These posts 
were to be held in good condition for service, re-victualled, 
kept in constant communication with each other. In Phila- 
delphia this gallant officer received marked attention, he was 
extremely popular, gained the esteem, and won the confidence 
of all classes and associated with the best citizens. 


“He was then a man in the prime of life, of fine personality, of 
splendid physique, and endowed with exceptional qualities of mind and 
heart. His uprightness, his firmness, his imperturbable sang froid, his 
presence of mind in the greatest of dangers, made of him a leader 
without rival. His look alone inspired confidence and commanded 
respect.” 


But something more occurred here than social amenities 
and ordinary friendships. Tenderer emotions were excited, and 
this is not surprising, for “the bravest are the tenderest” the 
poet tells us. But it is the sad duty of the historian to record 
the defeat of a soldier who never suffered one on the field of 
battle. The name of the lady whose charms gained the victory 
over our hero, was Miss Anna Willing. From Fore Duquesne, at 
the close of the first expedition, he wrote her the following letter: 


Fort Duquesne, Nov. 25, 1758. 


Dear Nancy: I have the satisfaction of announcing to you the 
news of the capture of this formidable fort. The French, in a panic 
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at our approach, had destroyed it, leaving for us no roof but the sky, 
truly a cold shelter for an army without tents. The glory of this result 


must be attributed, after God, to our general, who from the beginning 
took the wisest measures to cut off the French from their base, and 
has treated the Indians in such a manner as to keep them quiet, etc. —— 


The name of Annie Willing cannot be found in any work 
consulted or at command except one, that one is the “Indian 
Fights and Fighters,” of Brady. In a note that author gives 
the following, but without stating the source from which he 
derives the information: 


“In addition to his other claims upon our consideration, romance 
appropriates him, since he was the victim of an unrequited passion for 
a beautiful Philadelphian. Anna Willing refused to accept him because 
he was a soldier, and she married another and less noted man. Poor 
lonely Henry Bouquet! it almost broke his heart.” 


In 1763 occurred the great outbreak of Indian hostility 
known as the conspiracy of Pontiac. War prevailed from April 
to August, between the English on one side and the French and 


Indians on the other. Space will not permit here a detailed ac- 
count of the tragic events of this period; they are to be found 
recorded in the pages of history.* The chief Pontiac who 
was the designer and leader of the great uprising was endowed 
with intellectual abilities far beyond the ordinary gifts of the 
savage; indeed he stands without a rival in the records of his 
race. His design was to unite all the Indian tribes of the 
wide region, to make, simultaneously, a sudden attack on the 
widely separated parts of the whole territory, and by a general 
massacre of the settlers to break at once and forever the Eng- 
lish power and to clear the land of the intruding white faces. 
In boldness of design, in range of action, in extent of combina- 
tion, this conspiracy stands without a parallel in the annals of 
savage warfare. And it came near being as successful in execu- 
tion as it was skilful in design. The storm burst forth and 
carried destruction and terror throughout the region. A dozen 





* The letters and documents formerly belonging to Henry Bouquet, 
and relating to military events in America from 1757 to 1765 occupy 
thirty volumes of manuscript in the British Museum. 
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of the more advanced forts were carried by assault and their 
garrisons massacred. Venango, Presq’ile, Frontenac, Sandusky, 
Mackinac were taken. Detroit, Fort Pitt and Niagara alone 
held out. Throughout the wide extent of territory, comprising 
western Pennsylvania and all of Ohio, the wildest terror pre- 
vailed. Everywhere were massacres and scalpings, everywhere 
the settlers, abandoning everything, were flying to find refuge 
in Lancaster and Philadelphia. Words cannot describe, nor 
the imagination picture, the terror, the distress, the sufferings 
of the people throughout this region. In this scene of disorder 
and fear all eyes turned towards one calm and self-reliant man, 
it was Henry Bouquet. His name inspired confidence and 
awakened hope. — For seven years as commander of the Royal 
American regiment, and as Inspector General, he had traversed 
the invaded region, and became familiar with all its features. 
At the same time he had added immensely to his knowledge 
of Indian character and of Indian warfare which he had gained 
in the Forbes expedition. Farther and more important was 
the fact that in his dealings with the Indians he had inspired 
their respect and gained their esteem. They knew him as a 
brave soldier and as a just man. 

The chief object of anxiety was Fort Pitt, and the most 
pressing necessity was its relief. No news had been received 
from there for weeks; at last advices it was surrounded by the 
enemy, short of rations, and in the greatest danger. A column 
for its relief was organized with the least possible delay. It 
was a difficult task, for the resources were scanty. 


Sir Jeffrey Amherst, commander-in-chief ordered to ad- 
vance from New York all that remained of the 42d and 77th 
Highlanders, together with about 350 men, officers included. 
These troops had just debarked from Havana. The majority of 
the men were sick or convalescing. To these were added the 
fragments of five other regiments, just returned from the West 
Indies. All were in a miserable condition, the effect of hard ser- 
vice and a tropical climate and were more fit for the hospital 
than the ranks. Many were so feeble that they had to be carried 
in wagons. Bouquet concentrated his forces at Carlisle. There 
the greatest disorder and confusion reigned, and he was con- 
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fronted with the gravest difficulties. He could gain no recruits, 
the settlers preferred to remain with their families rather than 
to join an expedition which they believed to be doomed to de- 
struction. Bouquet himself was reduced to the verge of despair. 
He wrote, “I find myself completely abandoned by the men whom 
I am sent to protect.” But he continued unmoved in the general 
disorder and all eyes were turned to him. He passed the time 
in providing supplies, in drilling his men, and instructing them 
in the methods of Indian warfare. Eighteen days after his ar- 
rival the order to march was given. The column consisted of 
about 500 men, 60 of whom were carried in wagons. At Bed- 
ford he was happily able to add to his force thirty rangers and 
backwoodsmen. Thus the column continued its march over roads 
which were only pathways cut with the ax, through the deep 
forest, all depressed by the prevailing thought of Braddock’s 
fate, whose force, much larger than theirs, had been annihilated, 
and by thought of the fate, far worse than death, that awaited 
those who fell into the hands of the savages. They made all 
possible effort to reach Ligonier, a place of some importance, 
and essential to the relief of Fort Pitt, from which there had 
been no news for several weeks. 

On the sth of August the column was early in motion, 
pushing on to reach Bushy Run where there was to be a tem- 
porary rest. They were not far from the place when suddenly, 
about one o'clock, shots were heard, and soon the firing, so 
heavy and so violent, showed that a general engagement had 
opened. Twelve of the advance guard had fallen at the first 
volley. The attack was continued until nightfall. The day 
was sultry, the heat excessive, the enemy in large number, vicious 
and determined. Driven back in one part of the field by the 
bayonet, they immediately returned to the attack in another part, 
firing from every rock and tree trunk. They attacked in front, 
then on the flanks, then at the rear. The fight continued 
until darkness put a stop to it. Then followed a night which well 
merits the name given to it: “The night of anguish.” The 
position of the force was a very good one, on a slight eminence 
surrounded by shallow ravines. In the centre of the camps, 
an imperfect shelter for the sick and wounded, was formed with 
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the sacks of flour, and around it the exhausted troops tried to 
rest. The darkness was intense; no fire could be lighted; the 
slightest sound startled, as betraying the coming foe. All suf- 
fered the agony of thirst, until a downpour of rain came, which 
deluged them, but added to the distress of the sick and 
wounded. 

“In the midst of this darkness, full of menaces, peopled 
with terrors, made hideous by the horrible cries of the savages, 
let us look for a moment into a tent, before which pace a couple 
of sentinels. By the dim light of a single candle we see Col. 
Bouquet, but showing no such signs of anxiety or discourage- 
ment, as might be expected after the day passed and in view 
of the morrow to come. Seated at an improvised table he is 
tranquilly writing the following report of the action of the 
day, which he must dispatch immediately to headquarters. It 
is worth reading.” 

Camp At Epce Hut, 


26 miles from Fort Pitt, Aug. 5, 1763. 


Sir: The troops and the convoy arrived at Ligonier on the second 
instant. I could not obtain there any information of the enemy. The 
scouts sent out in the beginning of July had all been killed or obliged 
to return. All the passes were in the enemy’s hands. In this perplex- 
ing situation I decided to leave at Ligonier all my wagons with a part 
of the munitions and provisions. On the fourth I left with the com- 
mand, and with about 340 horses carrying supplies. My intention was 
to reach Bushy Run today, which is about a mile from here, and after 
having given a_rest to men and beasts, to push on during the night, 
through the defile of Turtle Creek, a dangerous defile, several miles 
long, bordered by high, steep hills. But this afternoon, about one 
o’clock, when we had marched seventeen miles, the savages suddenly 
attacked our advanced guard. This was immediately supported by two 
companies of the 42nd, who drove back and pursued the enemy. The 
savages rallied and opened fire on our front, and then attacked on our 
flanks. A general charge was made along all the line, which was suc- 
cessful in driving the savages from the heights, but was not decisive, 
because, chased from one position they appeared at another, until by 
the aid of reinforcements they became more numerous and finally were 
strong enough to surround us and attack the convoy at the rear, which 
obliged us to fall back for its protection. The action then became gen- 
eral, but altho the savages advanced with extraordinary vigor, they were 
constantly repulsed with loss; which we also suffered gravely. We lost 
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more than sixty men. The action lasted from one o'clock until night, 
and we must expect its renewal in the early morning. —— 


Whatever may be our lot I believe it to be my duty to transmit 
this information to your Excellency at the earliest moment, in order 
that you may be able to take such measures as you may deem best, to 
secure the safety of the provinces or to give succor to Fort Pitt, in case 
that, after a second fight, I shall find myself unable to protect and trans- 
port our provisions. By the loss today of men and horses, I am much 
weakened, and am obliged to conduct the wounded whose situation is 
deplorable. 

I cannot say too much in recognition of the devoted service ren- 
dered me by Major Campbell during this severe action, nor can I ex- 
press too much admiration for the courage and resolution of the sol- 
diers, who have not fired a shot without orders, and who have dislodged 
the enemy from his positions with the bayonet. As to the officers, their 
conduct has been beyond praise. 

I have the honor to be, dear Sir, with the greatest respect, 

Yours, etc., 
To his Excellency, Henry Bovuguvuet. 
Sir Jerrrey AMHERST. 


Such a dispatch, written under such circumstances, not 
only reveals the man, it marks the hero. 


At earliest dawn the attack was renewed. The war cry 
resounded on all sides and a rapid fire began and was continued. 
Every tree and rock sheltered an enemy. Scattered, and never 
acting in a united body, no effective charge against them could be 
made. The troops were exhausted by the long march, and 
the fight of the day before. As the hours wore on, they began 
to show signs of failing energy, while the Indians, perceiving 
this, became more aggressive, believing victory to be theirs. 
Bouquet, calm and collected, did not falter in a situation that 
seemed desperate. On all sides, with coolness and resolution he 
led and encouraged his men. Frightened by the yells and the 
firing the horses broke away and a stampede now added to 
the confusion that prevailed. The condition began to justify 
the gloomiest foreboding, when the commander, fertile in re- 
source, devised a maneuver which was as skillfully executed as: 
wisely planned. This was a feigned retreat, its intention being 
to bring the Indians forward:in a body so that they might be 
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effectively attacked. Two companies were withdrawn and 
posted toward the rear. Then the front fell back. The Indians 
believing, as was intended, that this was a retreat, and seeing 
victory theirs, rushed forward with wild yells, to secure it. At 
the proper moment the retiring movement ceased, the Indians 
were met by a murderous fire, at the same time the two com- 
panies closed in and fell upon their flanks. They were surprised, 
checked, and defeated; the fortunes of the day were changed, 
the victory of the whites assured. 


The battle of Bushy Run was the most brilliant and effec- 
tive battle ever fought between the whites and Indians in the 
great and prolonged struggle for the possession of the disputed 
region. Its immediate effects were great and evident, but its 
remote influence was far greater. Its moral influence on the 
Indians was immense. 

A, table presents the numbers of killed and wounded from 
each regiment and class of the force. The totals are: Killed, 
50; wounded, 60; missing, 5; total 115. 

The Indians lost about sixty; among them some noted 
chiefs. 

In five days’ march the column reached Fort Pitt, still 
closely besieged. But the Indians retired, and the siege was 
raised. The feelings excited and the rejoicing manifested by the 
inhabitants cannot be described and can only be imagined by 
those who have made a thorough study of the times and the 
situation. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania passed a vote of thanks 
to Bouquet, and he soon after received the additional honor of 
formal thanks from the King. 

Bouquet remained at Fort Pitt during the winter. As 
spring opened he began to prepare for further operations. There 
was need for vigorous measures. The Indians had retired 
beyond the Muskingum but bands of them roamed over all the 
region, committing the outrages usual with their race. There 
were constantly isolated attacks, massacres, scalpings and the 
most horrible torture to prisoners. Terror reigned everywhere. 
Bouquet’s plan of campaign was bold and well designed. It 
was to penetrate the very heart of the Indian country, to destroy 
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their crops and their towns, and to bring them to complete sub- 
mission. In making preparations for the expedition he met with 
difficulties which taxed his energies to the uttermost, and his 
success in overcoming them merits a praise rivalling that of his 
military triumphs. First, was the inaction of the governments 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They manifested an inaction 
which caused many long delays and which nothing can excuse. 
Then there was great apathy among the people of those sections 
whence recruits were to be drawn. A goodly portion of the 
inhabitants were Quakers; these and some other religious sects, 
had conscientious objections to war. The settlers and back- 
woodsmen, who could render the most valuable service, were 
difficult to manage. Individuality was. the leading characteris- 
tic of the backwoodsmen. Parkman who eulogizes them in the 
highest terms, emphasizing their many virtues, says “they were 
wilful, headstrong and quarrelsome, utterly intolerant of arbi- 
trary control; discipline and obedience were repugnant to all 
their habits.”* The number of desertions indicates and illus- 
trates the commander’s troubles. At Bedford he wrote “the 


Royal American regiment now numbers only 55 privates, 35 
having lately deserted. Again, the ranks of the Pennsyl- 
vanians were reduced by desertion to 700 men.”. On one page 
we read “More Pennsylvanians ran off with their arms and 
horses,” on another “two deesrters, caught in the act, were 
executed.” 


Finally, tne Assembly of Pennsylvania voted 300 men to 
act as home guards, and one thousand to join Bouquet. To 
these was added the few remaining veterans of Bushy Run, and 
200 Virginians, well versed in Indian warfare, joined and were 
a most welcome addition. 

On the third of October the column, consisting of about 
fifteen hundred men, left Fort Pitt, and entered upon its 
perilous way. During the march rigid discipline was maintained, 
by formation and order of march the utmost precautions were 
taken against surprise, and the strictest orders given as to what 





“Conspiracy of Pontiac. * * Further and stronger testimony of this 
character is to be found in Vol. I of Life of Chief Justice Marshall. 
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was to be done in case of attack. On the tenth they arrived 
at Muskingum without having had any serious interference. 
They were now in the heart of the enemies’ country. Already 
at Fort Pitt a deputation from the Indians appeared but Bou- 
quet had refused to receive them, and believing them to be 
spies, had kept some of them as hostages. Now other deputa- 
tions arrived. From their defeat at Bushy Run, and from this 
large force now before them, the Indians were deeply impressed 
and showed themselves anxious for peace. In the negotiations 
which followed Bouquet pursued a course and displayed 
qualities, which shows him equally capable in diplomacy as in 
warfare. He showed the utmost firmness, was haughty and 
rigid in manner, positive and precise in his demands. During 
his service as Inspector he had acquired an intimate acquaintance 
with the Indian character. He knew that moderation and con- 
cessions were taken by them as evidence of weakness. The 
Indians, too, had learned the man; they knew his inflexibility, 
recognized his strength and his justice; they had felt his power at 
Bushy Run and saw it displayed before them in the troops of the 
expedition. A grand conference with the united tribes was 
agreed upon and soon took place on one of the tributaries of the 
Muskingum. It is not necessary to give in detail the proceedings 
of this meeting nor to reproduce the speeches of the chiefs 
and of Bouquet. These were the terms, laid down, compliance 
with which must precede any negotiations for a permanent peace: 

1. Within twelve days all captives should be delivered up, 
of whatever nation or kind, English, French, women and chil- 
dren, even the negroes. 

2. These should be provided with clothing and provisions, 
and horses should be furnished for their transportation to Fort 
Pitt. 

3. Delegates should be sent from each tribe to a confer- 
ence to be held by Sir William Johnson, where the conditions 
of peace would be considered. 

The latter article was afterwards faithfully complied with. 
The history of the conference does not belong to this narrative; 
it is sufficient to record that by it permanent peace was estab- 
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lished, and the long and bloody contest for the possession of 
this region was closed. 


In accordance with the demand, the Indians began imme- 
diately to bring in their prisoners. At different places the dif- 
ferent tribes delivered them, to the number of 206. Of these 
116 were Pennsylvanians: 32 males, 56 women and children; 
go were Virginians: 32 mena 58 women and children. On the 
ocasions of these deliveries there were outbursts of emotion 
rarely, if ever, equalled in the annals of history. Moving 
scenes were enacted which no pen can portray, every string of - 
passion vibrated, gleaming hope, strained anxiety, bitter dis- 
appointment and deepest grief. The joyful rose to its heights, 
the pathetic sank to its depths. 


“It is impossible for the pen to describe the touching scenes which 
oecurred on the arrival of each new convoy; we renounce the attempt 
co describe these scenes in which were the cries of joy, the tears of 
happiness, the sobs of despair. Parents found again their children, hus- 
bands, their wives; brothers recognized their sisters and they fell into 
each others arms. In the midst of these delirious effusions were to be 
seen those who, trembling with anxiety, made inquiry for relatives from 
whom they had been long separated; and those who burst out in tears 
of despair, obliged to yield to incontestable proof of the sad fate of their 
much-loved ones.” 


Surpassing all others in anxiety and eagerness of search 
were, of course, mothers, looking for long-lost children. One 
instance of this kind is deeply affecting, and affords, at the same 
time, proof that not alone on the battle field and at the coun- 
cil fire, Bouquet deserves our admiration. An elderly woman 
sought for a daughter of whom, nine years before, she had been 
robbed. With fear in her heart that years before the dear girl 
had been tomahawked, she scanned face after face. Finally she 
found one whom she felt sure was her child. But she could | 
get from her no response, no recognition. After many vain ef- 
ceforts had been made, Bouquet suggested that she sing to her 
some little song with which she had soothed her to sleep in her 
childhood. Here is the first verse of the little German song with 
its paraphrase in French: 
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Wie die Bliimlein draussen zittern 

In der Abendliifte weh’n! 

Und du willst mir’s Herz verbittern 
Und du willst schon wieder geh’n? 
O bleib bei mir und geh’ nicht fort, 
Mein Herz ist ja dein Heimatort. 


Aux champs vois-tu l’humble fleurette 
Trembler a la brise du soir? 
Voudrais-tu t’en aller seulette 

Et m’abandonner sans espoir 

Ne t’en va pas, reste avec moi! 

Mon coeur c’est l’abri sir pour toi. 


“At first only a little curiosity seemed manifested by the girl; 
then her eyes indicated that she was seeking some long effaced memory, 
at the second verse this was intensified and she seemed awaking from 
sleep, at the third she responded to the intense and passionate voice 
of the singer, flung herself into the outstretched arms of the woman 
crying, ‘Mother! Mother.’” 


Hard is the heart and dull the nature of any one who can 
recall this scene without emotion. “One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” In a note it is stated that “this account 
is taken from a romance: ‘Regina Hartman,’” by Rev. Reuben 
Weiser. It is given briefly by Parkman and by Brady in “Indian 
Fights and Fighters,” where a single verse is given as the song, 
and this bears not the slightest resemblance to the one above. 
Such is history! 


“Alone, yet not alone am I 
Tho’ in this solitude so drear, 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes my weary heart to cheer.” 


Among the captives delivered by the Indians there were a 
_ few who refused to return to civilization. In the early years 
of the decade, 1830-40, there was a little pamphlet in my father’s 
scant library which I read, and re-read, with absorbing interest. 
It was a narrative of the capture by and captivity among the 
Indians, by Mary Jemison. As memory serves me, the scene 
opens in a little log cabin, somewhere to the north of. Pittsburg, 
there was a sudden early morning attack by the Indians, the 
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killing of her brother, and the hurrying away of herself, her 
mother and father, into the northern forest. As night fell, the 
Indians, being closely pursued, got rid of their captives. The 
blessing and farewell of the mother, as she was led away into 
the bushes, well knowing her doom, was heart-rending. The 
next day, as the scalps were dressed and combed. Mary recog- 
nized her mother’s by the hair. 


Mary Jemison was one of the few who chose rather to 
remain with her captors than to return to civilization. She 
passed her life in the neighborhood of Genessee Falls, New York, 
was twice married to Indians, and had children by each husband. 


The pamphlet was taken by dictation, as she had no educa- 
tion. It would be interesting to know if there is still in some 
library, a copy of this pamphlet in existence. 

Bouquet received most gratifying official testimony of the | 
recognition of and gratitude for, the services he had rendered. 
The Assembly of Pennsylvania sent him a long and flattering ad- 
dress, signed by Jas. Fox, Speaker, and the governor was di- 
rected to recommend him to the ministry for promotion. The 
Chamber of Deputies of Virginia passed a resolution thanking 
him “for his inestimable services in conquering the Indians and 
for delivering their captives.” 

It was a long cherished design of Bouquet to visit his 
native land, and he began preparation for the journey when he 
was surprised by the news of his promotion to be Brigadier 
General, and soon afterwards he was assigned to the command 
of the military department of the South. In entering his new 
field of duty he arrived at Pensacola in September where he 
soon after passed to the great beyond. The exact date of his 
death is not known. But sad it is to record that his last rest- 
ing place is unknown. The gallant warrior sleeps in an un- 
marked grave. This is not because efforts have not been made 
to find where his remains were interred. Unfortunately the 
researches made have not been as successful as were those made 
to discover the tomb and remains of Paul Jones. The follow- 
ing letter bears witness that the government has made strenuous 
efforts to make this discovery : 
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War DEPARTMENT 
ApDJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WasHINGTON, March 21, 1883. 


Dear Sm: I have received from Gen. Hancock a response to my 
enquiries relative to the remains of Bouquet. He informs me that, 
on receipt of my letter, he communicated with several officers who have 
been on duty at Fort Barrancas, Florida, asking any information, or 
any supposition on the subject ,or even if they could indicate any per- 
son who might furnish any information whatever. But all effort has 
only demonstrated that inquiry is absolutely without result. 

The commading officer at Fort Barrancas himself tried in Pensa- 
cola to obtain some information, even the slightest, as to Bouquet’s 
remains having been interred there. He interrogated many gentlemen, 
old inhabitants, and found that not one of them had ever heard the 
name. 

He investigated also the old cemetery, given by Spain to the Cath- 
olic Church in 1781, but in vain. Unfortunately the records of this 
cemetery, as well as those of the church have been destroyed. He is 
compelled to say with regret that it is impossible to obtain any infor- 
mation whatever at Pensacola as to the remains of Bouquet. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. C. Drum, 

To the Rev. Cort. 


The little book thus closes its narrative: 


“The generous voices that have pleaded for a recognition of the 
services of Henry Bouquet have been heard. A monument to the 
victor of Bushy Run has been erected, on the very theatre of: the action, 
a few miles from Pittsburgh. 

In Switzerland the name of the hero is scarcely known, and 
Rolle, his native town, has not yet erected even a simple column, to 
the memory of the most renowned of her children. We cherish the 
thought that it will not be much longer thus, that this generation will 
take means to perpetuate the memory of this brilliant commander, this 
generous conqueror, this man of heart and of action, this skillful 
negotiator of peace with the red skins, a man who allied so much 
audacious intrepidity with so much firmness and prudence.” — Revue 
historique vaudoise. 


Dayton, On10. 

















THE HAYES MEMORIAL 


FREMENT, OHIO. 


The Memorial building, a beautiful structure of classic 
architecture built of gray Ohio sandstone, is located among the 
great trees north of the Hayes residence, facing Hayes Avenue. 
Broad steps lead up to the bronze doors of the pillared portico. 
On entering the great square hall, or atrium, flanked with eight 
massive columns, one passes under the flags of the countries 
which claimed ownership of this region from the discovery of 
America until the final surrender of this territory by Great 
Britain in 1796. They are: 


The royal standard of Spain—1492-1670. 
The royal standard of France—1670-1760. 
The royal standard of Great Britain—1760-1796. 


Displayed in groups ‘of tl.ree on each of the four walls are 
the flags of the thirteen colonies and the state flags of Vermont, 
Kentucky and Ohio; Vermont and Kentucky being the States 
from which President Hayes’ forefathers migrated to Ohio. 
The flag of the United States, with the stars in the blue field 
indicating the growth of the Union, is the center of each group. 
The shield beneath bears the inscription : 


Constitution of the United States 
Adopted 17 September, 1787, 


with the date of ratification of the Constitution or admission 
into the Union, and the war in which the flag was carried. 


FIRST GROUP. 

1. Delaware—7 December, 1787. 2. Pennsylvania—13 Decem- 
ber, 1787. Flag,—13 stars, 13 stripes. Adopted 14 June, 1777. Revo- 
lutionary War. 1776-1783. 
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SECOND GROUP. 


3. New Jersey—18 December, 1787. 4. Georgia—2 January, 
1788. Flag—15 stars, 15 stripes. Adopted 1 May, 1795. Second War 
with Great Britain. 1812-1814. 


THIRD GROUP. 


5. Connecticut—9 January, 1788. 6. Massachusetts—6 February, 
1788. Flag—20 stars, 13 stripes. Adopted 4 July, 1818. A star for 
each new state. 

FOURTH GROUP. 


7. Maryland—28 April, 1788. 8. South Carolina—23 May, 1788. 
Flag—29 stars, 13 stripes. War with Mexico. 1846-1848. 


FIFTH GROUP. 


9. New Hampshire—21 June, 1788. 10. Virginia—26 June, 1788. 
Flag—34 stars, 13 stripes. War for the Union. 1861-1865. 


SIXTH GROUP. 


11. New York—26 July, 1788. 12. North Carolina—21 Novem- 
ber, 1789. West Virginia Admitted, 19 June, 1863. Flag—35 stars, 13 
stripes. War for the Union. 1861-1865. 


SEVENTH GROUP. 


13. Rhode Island—29 May, 1790. 14. Vermont Admitted—4 
March, 1791. Flag—45 stars, 13 stripes. War with Spain, 1898-1899. 
Filipino Insurrection—1899-1900. Relief of Peking—1900-1901. 


EIGHTH GROUP. 


States Admitted. 15. Kentucky—1 June, 1797. 17. Ohio—29 
November, 1802. Flag—46 stars, 13 stripes. Great World War, 1917. 


Over the door leading to the east library is the flag of the 
Governor of Ohio, as Rutherford B. Hayes served three terms 
in this office, 1868, 1870 and 1876. Inserted in the wall beneath 
is the headstone from the original grave of Mrs. Hayes with 
the inscription : 


Lucy Webb Hayes, 1831-1889. 


The flag of the President of the United States hangs above the 
door leading to the west library in honor of the 19th President, 
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1877-1881, and beneath this is the companion headstone from 
the grave of President Hayes, inscribed: 


Rutherford B. Hayes, 1822-1893. 


In the spring of 1915, the monument and the caskets were trans- 
ferred from Oakwood Cemetery, Fremont, to their final resting 
place on the knoll in Spiegel Grove. 

In the center of the great hall is a unique relic, the bronze 
hand steering gear from the deck of the U. S. N. Maie, sunk 
in Havana Harbor, February 15, 1898. It was recovered from 
the battleship when the Maine was raised prior to her burial 
at sea off Havana, Cuba, in 1915. 

On the wall opposite the main entrance, one sees an oil 
portrait of Rutherford B. Hayes, representing him at seventy 
years of age, painted by Carl Rakemann. This may be con- 
trasted with the portrait, seen through the door of the east library, 
of Rutherford B. Hayes at forty as Major General of Volun- 
teers, and that in the west library at sixty while President of 
the United States. 


All of the windows in the Memorial building have been 
utilized by placing in them transparencies of colored portraits 
or scenes of special local interest, painted and arranged by the 
artist, Carl Rakemann, of Washington; D. C. 


Directly opposite the main entrance, in the windows to the 
south, are colored transparencies of the east front and west front 
of the National Capitol at Washington; the inauguration of 
President Hayes in 1877; the inauguration of President Garfield, 
President Hayes’ successor, in 1881; the north front and the 
south front of the White House at Washington; the west front 
of the State House at Columbus, Ohio; and the northwest corner 
of the State House showing the Governor’s office and the monu- 
ment to “Ohio’s Jewels.” Between these windows is a grand- 
father’s clock purchased by Rutherford Hayes, father of Presi- 
dent Hayes, on his marriage to Sophia Birchard in Vermont in 
1812. When the family removed to Delaware, Ohio, in 1817, the 
clock, because of its length, would not permit the tailboard to 
be placed in position for the long journey across the Allegheny 
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Mountains. It was sold to relatives, by whom it was later brought 
to Ohio, and returned to the Hayes family as a bequest of Mrs. 
Linus Austin in 1915. On either side of the clock stand office 
roller chairs, one used during General Hayes’ term as President 
of the United States, and the other used by him while Governor 
of Ohio. The librarian’s desk is a Lincoln relic, a rosewood 
rolling-top desk purchased during the administration of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and used in the Cabinet room of the White House 
through the subsequent administrations of Presidents Johnson, 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and Mc- 
Kinley, and until the renovation of the White House during the 
administration of President Roosevelt, when it was sold for ten 
dollars and purchased by Webb C. Hayes, who as a youth used 
this desk and adjoining chair, even during Cabinet meetings, 
while serving as the personal secretary of his father from 1877 
to 1881. 

In the glass door leading from the Memorial building to 
the west are photographic transparencies of four of the Hayes 
homes of earlier generations: the home of Captain Ezekiel Hayes 
of the Revolutionary Army, at Stamford, Connecticut, built in 
1756; the home of his son, Ensign Rutherford Hayes of the 
Revolutionary Army, at West Brattleboro, Vermont, built in 1780; 
the home of his son, Captain Rutherford Hayes of the War of 
1812, at Dummerston, Vermont, and his later home after his 
migration to Delaware, Ohio, in 1817, where he built the first 
brick dwelling house in that village in 1820, and where his son, 
Rutherford Birchard: Hayes, the future President, was born 
October 14, 1822, a few months after the death of his father. 


Four transparencies in upper story windows represent the 
three Ohio homes of Rutherford B. Hayes after his marriage 
at Cincinnati, December 30, 1852. One is his town residence 
on Sixth Street, Cincinnati, which was his legal residence for 
twenty years after his marriage, although he was absent during 
the last ten of these years while serving in the Union Army, as 
a member of Congress for two terms, and as Governor of Ohio 
for two terms. Another photograph represents the old Justice 
Swayne house, now the site of the Public Library in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he lived for nearly three years during his three 
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terms as Governor of Ohio. The home in Spiegel Grove is 
shown in two transparencies, one representing the original house 
built for him by his uncie in 1859, but only occupied by him 
for three years just before leaving for Washington after his 
election as President in 1876. The last one represents the resi- 
dence as it was at the time of his death showing numerous large 
additions which had been made to the original house. 

A window on the upper floor shows in photographic trans- 
parencies the Norwalk Academy at which Rutherford B. Hayes 
was a pupil in 1836; Isaac Webb’s School at Middletown, Con- 
necticut, where he prepared for college in 1837; Kenyon College, 
from which he was graduated in 1842; and the Dane Law School 
of Harvard University from which he was graduated as a 
Bachelor of Law in 1845. Lucy Ware Webb was one of the early 
graduates of schools for girls. She was a student with her 
brothers at the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware during 
her brother’s term of four years, and while a student met for 
the first time her future husband, then on a visit to his old home 
in Delaware. Her later school is shown in a transparency of 
the Wesleyan Female College on Vine Street, Cincinnati, from 
which she was graduated in 1850. 


THE EAST LIBRARY. 


The East Library presents a military display in its cases. 
Directly opposite the entrance are the three-quarter-length 
portraits of Lucy Webb Hayes, and Rutherford B. Hayes in 
the uniform of a Major-General of Volunteers, painted in 1862 
by E. F. Andrews. 


Beneath the pictures stands a marble-topped table which was 
purchased for the White House during the administration of 
President Lincoln and used in the Cabinet Room during the sub- 
sequent administrations of Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and McKinley, and until the renova- 
tion of the White House during the administration of Presidert 
Roosevelt. A photograph of the color guard, with regimental 
colors, of the 23rd Ohio Infantry, with the inscription, “Respect- 
fully presented to Colonel R. B. Hayes by the Color Guard,” 
is here, as well as an exact facsimile of the desk of Thomas 
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Jefferson, on which he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
The original was presented to the United States by his heir, 
Joseph Coolidge, Jr., April 22, 1880. 

Other furniture in the room includes the chairs used by 
President-elect Hayes and Sergeant-at-Arms French of the U. 
S. Senate, during the inauguration of President Hayes on the 
east front of the Capitol, March 5, 1877; and a mahogany table 
from Belgium, secured by Colonel and Mrs. Webb C. Hayes 
at Rotterdam in the early days of the World War. 


In their photographic transparencies the windows show the 
military record of Sandusky County in each of the wars since 
the Declaration of Independence. In the north window, which 
was dedicated by the Eugene Rawson Post, G. A. R., are the 
portraits of Captain Samuel Thompson, a veteran of the Second 
War with Great Britain and organizer and captain of a company 
from Lower Sandusky for the War with Mexico in 1846-48; 
Major George Croghan, Defender of Fort Stephenson, August 
Ist and 2nd, 1813; and James Webb, father of Lucy Webb 
Hayes, at the age of eighteen while serving in the Second War 
with Great Britain at the Siege of Fort Meigs, July, 1813. In 
the south window are the portraits of Major General James B. 
McPherson, of Clyde, the officer highest in rank and command 
killed in battle during the War for the Union, 1861-1865; Lieut. 
Colonel John C. Fremont, “The Pathfinder through the Rockies,” 
after whom the town was named; and George B. Meek, of Clyde, 
fireman first class, U. S. Torpedo Boat “Winslow”, the first 
American killed in the War with Spain, 1898-9. Above are 
shown the Filipino pony, “Piddig,” ridden by Colonel Webb C. 
Hayes at the relief of Vigan, Northern Luzon, P. I., when he 
won his Congressional medal of honor; and his horse, “Trooper,” 
which he rode in the relief of Peking. 


CONTENTS OF CASES. 
CASE NO. I. 


1. President Hayes’s collection of medals commemorating his- 
toric events. 2. Military medals of Major General George Crook, 
U. S. A., bequeathed by him to Webb C. Hayes.— Diamond Badge, 
Society of the Army of West Virginia. Military Order Loyal Legion 
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of the United States. 3. Military campaign medals of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes. — Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba, 
1898. Society of the Porto Rican Expedition, 1898. Military Order 
of the Carabao, Expedition to the Philippines, 1889. Military Order 
Moro Wars, 1899. Military Order of the Dragon, China Relief Ex- 
pedition, 1900. 4. Photographs and autograph letter of Lt.-Colonel 
George Croghan, 1841. 5. Three British Cannon balls picked up on 
the site of Fort Stephenson. 6. Mexican hand grenade captured at 
the City of Mexico, by a private of General Scott’s army in 1847. 
7. Original document and typewritten copy of the diary of Joseph 
Henry, of St. Clairsville, Belmont County, Ohio, beginning at Frank- 
linton, September 19, 1813. 8. Souvenirs received by President and 
Mrs. Hayes during their trip to the Pacific coast in 1880. President 
Hayes was the first president to visit the Pacific coast while in office. 


CASE NO. 2. 


1. Field Officer’s coat worn by Lieutenant-Colonel Rutherford 
B. Hayes commanding the 23rd Ohio Infantry, when severely 
wounded at the Battle of South Mountain in the Antietam Cam- 
paign, 14 September, 1862. 2. General Officer’s coat, worn by 
Brigadier General Rutherford B. Hayes, Brevet Major General, 
United States Volunteers, in the War for the Union. 3. Cap and 
sword belt worn by Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes, 23rd Ohio. 4. 
Brigadier General shoulder straps, cut from his own coat by General 
George Crook, commanding the Army of West Virginia, and pre- 
sented to Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes after the Battle of Cedar 
Creek, 19 October, 1864, on his promotion on the field on the recom- 
mendation of General Crook and General Sheridan, and worn during 
the remainder of the war. 5. Gauntlets worn by General Hayes in 
the War for the Union. 6. Portraits of the relatives of General 
and Mrs. Hayes who served in the War for the Union. 7. Portrait 
of Brigadier General Rutherford B. Hayes, Brevet Major General, 
and Staff, 1864-1865. 8. Slippers knit by Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, 
wife of Governor McKinley of Ohio, and sent to President Hayes 
on hearing of his serious illness. Worn as bed slippers by him until 
his death, 17 January, 1893. 9. Painting of the Battlefield of South 
Mountain, 14 September, 1863. 


CASE NO. 3. 


1. Regimental flag of the 23rd Ohio Infantry, presented by Lucy 
Webb Hayes to the regiment when it veteranized after three years 
service in 1864, and Colonel Rutherford B. Hayes was promoted to 
Brigadier General and left the regiment. It was returned to Mrs. 
Hayes when the regiment was mustered out in Cleveland in June, 
1865. 2. Brigade Headquarters flag of Brigadier General H. F. 
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Devol, successor of Brigadier General Rutherford B. Hayes in com- 
mand of the Ist Brigade, Kanawha Division, draped in mourning 
on receipt of the news of the assassination of President Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865. 3. Brigade Headquarters flag of Brigadier General 
Rutherford B. Hayes during the War for the Union, Ist Brigade, 
Kanawha Division. 4. Division Headquarters flag of Brevet Major 
General Rutherford B. Hayes commanding Kanawha Division, 
1864-1865. 
CASE NO. 4. 

1. Cap worn by Peter Day, of Nixon’s Troop of Light Horse, 
Middlesex County, N. J. Killed at Stony Brook, N. J., 3 January, 
1777. 2. Officer’s Helmet, worn by Captain David Dye, an officer in 
the Revolutionary War. 3. Cap worn by a Hessian soldier, who 
was captured at the Battle of Trenton, 26 December, 1776. 4. Martha 
Washington Costume, worn by Fanny Hayes, aged 10, and First 
Sergeant’s uniform worn by Scott Hayes, aged 7, at a children’s 
fancy dress ball at the White House. 


CASE NO. 5. 
REVOLUTIONARY RELICS. 
Presented to Webb C. Hayes by Miss Sarah Smith Stafford. 


1. Cannon ball dug up on the battlefield of Trenton, N. J., 
December 26, 1776. 2. Flint-lock pistol used in the Revolutionary 
War. 3. Engraving of the flag of the “Bon Homme Richard”, the 
first American Flag, presented by the Continental Congress to John 
Paul Jones. Lieutenant James Bayard Stafford, of the “Bon Homme 
Richard”, was severely wounded while nailing it to the mast of 
the “Bon Homme Richard” after it had been shot away from the 
forepeak during her combat with the British frigate “Serapis”, 23 
September, 1779, and the flag was later formally presented to him 
by Congress in recognition of his bravery. It was bequeathed to 
his only daughter, Miss Sarah Smith Stafford, and after her death 
was presented, through President McKinley, to the National 
Museum in Washington. 4 Ruler used by George Washington 
when in Bristol, Pennsylvania. 5. Flint-lock pistol, made by P. 
Bond, Cornhill, London; dug out of Assumpink Creek, near the 
Battlefield of Trenton, N. J., 26 December, 1776. 6. Sailor’s thimble, 
used on the “Bon Homme Richard” and “Alliance” during the 
Revolutionary War, and attached to the First American Flag, which 
was presented by Congress to Lieut. James Bayard Stafford after 
the victory over the “Serapis”. 7. Stirrups used by Jonathan 
Smith, a “Minute-Man” of Morse’s Company, Col. Samuel Bullard’s 
regiment of Massachusetts militia, who was killed at the Battle 
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of Lexington, 19 April, 1775. 8 Spur worn by Jonathan Smith, a 
Minute-Man killed in the Battle of Lexington. 9. Bayonet found 
on the Battlefield of Trenton, N. J., 26 December, 1776. 10. Canteen, 
used in the Revolutionary War, 1776. 11. Piece of the stern-post of 
Commodore Perry’s flagship “Lawrence” at the Battle of Lake Erie, 
September 10, 1813. 12. Wood from the hull of the U. S. frigate 
“Alliance” of the Revolutionary navy. 13. Oak from British frigate 
“Hussar”, commanded by Sir Charles Asgilt, with 960,000 pounds 
sterling to pay British troops in America, it was lost in passing 
Hell Gate, 25 November, 1780. 14. Piece of one of the oak timbers 
of “Old Indian House,” Deerfield, Mass., to which the inhabitants 
fled when attacked by Indians, and which was captured when the 
town was burned by Indians, 20 February, 1704. 


CASE NO. 6. 


1, Full Dress Uniform of the First Cleveland Troop (Troop 
A, Ohio National Guard), worn by Webb C. Hayes while the per- 
sonal escort of the inauguration of President Garfield, 4 March, 
1881, and of President McKinley, 4 March, 1897, and 1901, and at 
their funerals at Cleveland and Canton. Also worn at the funeral 
obsequies of President Hayes at Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio, in 
1893, and while serving as the personal escort of President Cleve- 
land at Chicago in 1887, and of President Harrison at New York in 
1889. 

CASE NO. 7. 


1. Full Dress Uniform of Major of Cavalry, worn by Major 
Webb C. Hayes while special aide at the second inauguration of 
President McKinley, 4 March, 1901, and as officer in charge of the 
personal escort, Troop A of Ohio, Captain F. E. Bunts, command- 
ing, at the funeral obsequies of President McKinley, and as escort 
to his successor, President Roosevelt, at Canton, Ohio, September, 
1901. 

CASE No. 8. 


CoLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF EMINENT AMERICANS. 

1. Patrick Henry, Henry Clay, J. C. Calhoun, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Daniel Webster, Salmon P. Chase, Andrew Johnson, William 
H. Seward, John Hay, Benjamin Harrison, William McKinley, James 
G. Blaine, Henry W. Longfellow, William Cullen Bryant, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, Robert G. Ingersoll, Frances Wil- 
lard, James Russell Lowell, Ole Bull, David Garrick, W. T. Sherman, 
George Crook. 2. Manuscript copy of “The Life of Rutherford 
B. Hayes”, by Charles Richard Williams. 3. Original manuscript 
of the Larwill Lectures on the Administration of President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, by John W. Burgess at Kenyon College, 1915. 4. 
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Pencil belonging to General Robert E. Lee, whicu was used by 
General Grant and General Lee in drawing up the rough draft of 
the surrender at Appomattox C. H. 5. Sketch of the McLean 
House at Appomattox C. H., done by E. H. Bailey at the time of 
the conference there between General Grant and General Lee, show- 
ing General Merritt, Colonel Forsyth, Captain Brown, and Major 
Bailey on the piazza, and the orderlies with General Sheridan’s 
battle flag, General Grant’s horse, and General Lee’s horse. 6. 
Souvenirs of Jefferson Davis taken from the Capitol at Richmond 
by William H. Crook, executive clerk to President Lincoln: 1. 
Piece of Cloth cut from chair, 2. From his desk, 3. His fire 
screen, 4. The door leading into his office. 


CASE NO. 9. 
SOUVENIRS OF THE PRESIDENTS. 


1. Discharge from the American Army, signed by George 
Washington, June 10, 1783. 2. Portrait of George Washington, pub- 
lished October 1, 1795. 3. Autograph letter of George Washing- 
ton, December 22, 1774. 4. Money of the Revolution.— Bill of 
Three-pence, issued by the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
March 10, 1769. Two dollars, Continental Currency, The United 
Colonies, May 9, 1776. Two hundred dollars, Virginia, October 16, 
1780. Seven dollars, Continental Currency of the United States, 
September 26, 1778. Nine pence, Pennsylvania, 1772. Twelve shil- 
lings, New Jersey, April, 1783. Fifty dollars, United States, January 
14, 1779. One-third of a dollar—Four shillings and sixpence — 
Maryland, August 14, 1776. 5. Mountain Road Lottery tickets, 
signed by George Washington, 1768. 6. Gold ring with hairs from 
the head of Washington, given by him to Mrs. Alexander Hamil- 
ton who gave them to her son, James A. Hamilton. The latter 
presented them to John Hay, First Assistant Secretary of State, who 
gave them to President Hayes. 7. Piece cut from a dress of Lady 
Washington, given by Col. J. W. Ware of Berryville, Virginia, to his 
cousin, Mrs. Lucy Ware Webb Hayes, 1880. 8. Bricks from the 
house where George Washington was born. 9. Copy of the last will 
and testament of George Washington. 10. Washington Medals. 
11. Invitation to the dedication of the Washington Monument, 
Washington, D. C., to President Hayes by John Sherman, Chair- 
man of the Commission. 12. Photograph of the dress of Martha 
Washington, now exhibited in the National Museum, Washington, 
D. C. 143. Photographs of the east and west fronts of Mount Ver- 
non, the carriage house and stable, and the old tomb of Washing- 
ton. 14. Steel engravings of George Washington, President. 15. 
Grant of military land in Ohio, to Lt. Isaac Webb of the Virginia 
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Line, grandfather of Lucy Webb Hayes, signed by President 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison, his Secretary of State, 
December 21, 1802. 16. Dog wood berries and leaves cut from 
tree near Jefferson’s grave in the cemetery at Monticello, Charlotts- 
ville, Va., September 25, 1877. 17. Piece of the sash from the top 
window in the dancing hall in Thomas Jefferson’s home at Monti- 
cello, Virginia. 18. Military Order signed by Thomas Jefferson, 
February 3, 1781. 19. Medal presented to Indian chief in President 
Jefferson’s time. 20. Letter addressed by Benedict Arnold to 
Colonel Pickering, Quartermaster General at Philadelphia. 21. 
Miniature of Dolly Madison. 22. Autograph letter of James Mon- 
roe, October 7, 1819. 22. Pictures of the tomb of General Jackson, 
the first house at The Hermitage, and his home there. 23. Paper 
bill for five cents, Monrovia, July 4, 1834. 24. Facsimile of Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby, November 21, 1864. 25. Por- 
trait of President Lincoln and his son Tad. 26. Piece of the coat 
worn by President Lincoln when he was assassinated by J. Wilkes 
Booth, April 14, 1865. 27. Slippers worn by President Lincoln up 
to the date of his death. 28. Lincoln and Hamlin Medal Campaign 
of 1860, probably lost by a soldier in Camp Morrow, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 1861, found in preparing the camp for the reunion of the 
Army of West Virginia, September, 1865. 29. Seal used by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 30. Old lithograph of the funeral procession of 
President Lincoln at the State House at Columbus, Ohio. 31. 
Bronze cast of the hand of Abraham Lincoln moulded in clay by 
L. W. Volk at Springfield, Illinois, 1860. 32. Paper cutter and 
book “The Last Man of the Revolution,” presented by President 
Lincoln to his executive clerk, William H. Crook, in 1865, and by 
him to Webb C. Hayes. 33. Alleged spiritualistic communication 
from Abraham Lincoln to Andrew Johnson. A letter from a min- 
ister named A. Lincoln imitating the handwriting of President 
Lincoln. Telegram from Abraham Lincoln suspending sentence 
of death in case of R. D. Wheeler, Sergt., 6th Missouri Volunteers, 
5 December, 1864; also telegram from Abraham Lincoln to Com- 
manding Officer Norfolk suspending execution of William H. 
Jesse, Co. B, 56th Mass. Volunteers, until further orders. Indorse- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln, dated January 7, 1863, on application 
of Rev. Mr. Elmore for Chaplain. Indorsement of Abraham Lin- 
coln, October 17, 1864, on letter of Thaddeus Stevens, recommending 
appointment of a hospital chaplain. 34, Life member certificate 
of General U. S. Grant in Association of Maryland Veterans, Mex- 
ican War. 35. Souvenirs of the Administration of President Hayes. 
36. Daily calendar used by President Garfield on the Cabinet table 
up to the date of his assassination, 2 July, 1881. 37. The north and 
east fronts of the White House draped in mourning after the death 
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of President Garfield. 38. Wedding cake of President Grover 
Cleveland and Frances Folsom, June 2, 1886. 39. Photograph of 
President Benjamin Harrison and his wife, and ticket to the Re- 
publican Convention at Minneapolis, June 7, 1892, when he was 
renominated but defeated in the election. 40. Letter from Mrs. 
Ida S. McKinley, with slippers knitted by her for Dalton, son of 
Fanny Hayes Smith. 41. Inaugural tickets, sashes, and program 
of events during the administration of William McKinley, and at 
the dedication of the McKinley Memorial at Canton. 42. Auto- 
graph list of guests on the visit of William H. Taft and party to 
Spiegel Grove, September 7, 1908. 43. Sash used by Webb C. Hayes 
II, Midshipman United States Naval Academy, while riding Black 
Yauco in the inaugural parade of President William H. Taft, 4 
March, 1909. 44. Letters with autograph signatures of. President 
Woodrow Wilson, Secretary of State Robert Lansing, and Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker, addressed to Colonel Webb C. 
Hayes, relating to the dedication of the Hayes Memorial Library 
and Museum at Spiegel Grove, May 30, 1916. 45. Sustaining Mem- 
bership certificate of Colonel Webb C. Hayes to the Charles E. 
Hughes Republican National Committee, and police permit and 
Inaugural Program of the Second Inauguration of President Wilson. 


THE WEST LIBRARY. 


The West Library is devoted to the more personal souvenirs. 
Here are copies of the famous Huntington portraits of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hayes, painted for the White House by Daniel 
Huntington. These were copied by Carl Rakemann by permis- 
sion of President Wilson. A companion table to the one in the 
East Library is here and the chairs are those used by President 
Grant and Chief Justice Waite during the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Hayes. 


The north window was dedicated by the Croghan Lodge, I. 
O. O. F., of which President Hayes was an honored member. 
The colored transparencies are portraits of Brevet Major Gen- 
eral Hayes; Sardis Birchard, the uncle and guardian of President 
Hayes, a pioneer merchant, banker, and philanthropist of Lower 
Sandusky (Fremont), and the builder of the residence at Spiegel 
Grove; Brevet Major General Ralph P. Buckland, soldier, con- 
gressman, and pioneer lawyer, who was the law partner of Gen- 
eral Hayes from his admission to the bar in 1845 until he removed 
to Cincinnati in 1849. Biographical sketches add to the interest 
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of these portraits. Smaller transparencies show the funeral of 
Rutherford B. Hayes with all honors of the nation on his death 
at Spiegel Grove January 17, 1893; “Old Whitey”, the only sur- 
viving war horse General Hayes brought home from the War 
for the Union, now buried at Spiegel Grove; and “Black Yauco”, 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes’s war horse, a veteran of the campaigns 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. This horse has since 
been ridden only by Colonel Hayes at the second inauguration 
and at the funeral obsequies of President McKinley in 1901, and 
by his nephew Midshipman Webb Hayes at the inauguration of 
President Taft in 1909. 

The south window shows portraits of Major General William 
Henry Harrison, Commander of the Northwestern Army during 
the Second War with Great Britain, 1812-1814; and Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, Commander of the American Squadron at 
the battle of Lake Erie, September 10, 1813. 


CASE NO. I. 


1. English Dictionary by Nathan Bailey, between 1726 and 
1742. owned by Austin Birchard as an inheritance from his an- 
cestors of several generations back, and presented by him to 
Rutherford B. Hayes, July 14, 1871. 2. Bible of Sardis Birchard, 
1815, showing family record. 3. Seal of “S. Birchard, Fremont.” 
4. Diary of Sardis Birchard, 1842-1843. 5. Ring worn by Sardis 
Birchard for fifty years, and bequeathed by him to his nephew, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who wore it from 1874 to 1887. 6. Sardis 
Birchard’s watch, used by him for nearly fifty years until his death, 
January 21, 1874. 7. Daguerreotype of Sardis Birchard, uncle of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 8. Family Bible of Sardis Birchard. 9. Old 
papers and documents, preserved by Sardis Birchard. 10, Spec- 
tacles used by Sardis Birchard. 11. “The New York Expository,” 
1822, given by Sardis Birchard to Rutherford B. Hayes, 1874. 12. 
Steamship ticket, and Danish passport of Sardis Birchard to the 
Barbados, December, 1842. 13. Silver mugs, napkin rings, and 
spoons used by the children of Rutherford B. Hayes. 


CASE NO. 2. 


1. Wedding Gown, worn by Lucy Ware Webb, at her mar- 
riage to Rutherford B. Hayes, at Cincinnati. 2. Child’s apron, 
bought for Lucy Ware Webb by her father, Dr. James Webb, just 
before his death in 1833, when she was but twenty-two months’ old. 
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CASE NO. 3. 


1. Reception gown and wrap, worn by Lucy Webb Hayes at 
the White House. 
CASE NO. 4. 


1. Testament and Hymnal of Rutherford B. Hayes. 2. Re- 
production of a deed to land in Branford, Connecticut, drawn by 
Ezekiel Hayes, great-grandfather of Rutherford B. Hayes, Janu- 
ary 30, 1795. 3. Cinders from blacksmith shop of Ezekiel Hayes, 
1770. 4 A silver dollar, 1787, owned by Ezekiel Hayes, grand- 
father of Rutherford B. Hayes. 5 The Old Hayes Homestead, 
West Brattleboro, Vermont, 1884, “Owned and occupied by Ruther- 
ford Hayes and his descendants since the first settlement of the 
town a hundred years and more ago.” 6. Pruning knife carried 
by Rutherford B. Hayes from 1881 until his death in 1892. 7. 
Stock certificate of Rutherford Hayes, father of Rutherford B. 
Hayes, November 29, 1803. 8 Medallions of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
9. Pen used by President Hayes in signing the first bill passed by 
the 45th Congress, and approved by him November 21, 1877. 10. 
“The President’s Words,” Abraham Lincoln. The only book car- 
ried by Rutherford B. Hayes in his canvass for Governor in 1867. 
11. Decoration of the International Topographical Society of Paris, 
presented to the President by the Society through Commander 
Nevarron. 12. Early law papers of Rutherford B. Hayes. 13. 
Drawings made by Fanny Hayes Platt, sister of Rutherford B. 
Hayes. 14. Daguerreotype of Fanny Arabella Hayes Platt, sister 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. 15. Skates worn by Lorenzo Hayes when 
drowned in the mill pond at Delaware, Ohio, January 20, 1825. 


CASE NO. 5. 


1. Gown worn by Lucy Webb Hayes while at the White House. 
2. Dress worn by Lucy Webb Hayes for the portrait painted by 
Daniel Huntington for presentation to the White House in 1881 by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 


CASE NO. 6. 


1. Gowns worn by Lucy Webb Hayes while at the White 
House. 
CASE NO. 7. 
ARTICLES OF WEARING APPAREL AND PIECES OF JEWELRY WHICH BELONG®=D 
to Lucy Wess Hayes. 


1. Cane of Dr. James Webb, father of Lucy Webb Hayes, who 
died of cholera in 1833 at Lexington, Kentucky. 2. Badge, “Pre- 
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sented by Department of Ohio, Woman’s Relief Corps, to Lucy 
Webb Hayes, in loving recognition of her distinguished services 
on behalf of the Union Veteran and his children, April 18, 1888.” 
3. Badge, presented to Lucy Webb Hayes, Honorary Member of 
the Society of the Army of West Virginia. 4. Brooches and 
pendants worn by Lucy Webb Hayes. 5 Charm presented to 
Lucy Webb Hayes by a Turk who recognized her in the crowd 
at the depot on her arrival in Milwaukee, September 12, 1878. 6. 
A ring, found in the streets of Cincinnati. 7. Instrument belong- 
ing to Dr. James Webb, father of Lucy Webb Hayes, in 1830. 8. 
Fans and parasol carried by Lucy Webb Hayes. 9. Lace point and 
Paisley shawls worn by Lucy Webb Hayes. 10. Chinese sandal- 
wood fan, presented to Mrs. Hayes. 11. Gloves sent by an aunt 
in Vienna to. Fanny Hayes Smith when a baby. 12. Gloves worn 
by Lucy Webb Hayes at the ball in honor of the centennial celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of George Washington as President of 
the United States in New York City, April, 1889. Her last ball. 13. 
Souvenir plate and photograph of Elliott Hall, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, which Lucy Webb Hayes attended. 14. Comb worn 
University, which Lucy Webb Hayes attended. 14. Comb worn by 
1877. 16. Photograph of Lucy Webb Hayes. 17. Evening slippers 
worn by Lucy Webb Hayes. 18. Comb, slippers, and stockings, 
worn by Lucy Ware Webb at her wedding, December 30, 1852. 19. 
Old-fashioned embroidery, worked by Lucy Ware Webb when a 
child. 20. Cape given to Lucy Ware Webb on graduating from 
Wesleyan Female Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1851. 21. Samplers, 
made in 1812 and 1816, by Maria Cook. Webb, mother of Lucy Webb. 
22. Reticule, carried by Maria Cook on her marriage to Dr. James 
Webb. 3. Jewel box bequeathed to Lucy Webb Hayes by a relative 
who had received it in 1817 from her cousin, James Webb, father of 
‘Lucy Webb Hayes. 


CASE NO. 8. 


1. Diplomas awarded to Rutherford B. Hayes from Harvard, 
Kenyon, and Yale. 2. Diplomas and graduation essay,—“The In- 
fluence of Christianity on National Prosperity”,—of Lucy Webb 
Hayes on her graduation from the Wesleyan Female College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 3. Commissions of Rutherford B. Hayes as Major, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Colonel, Brigadier General and Major General. 
4. Commissions of Rutherford B. Hayes as City Solicitor of Cin- 
cinnati, Member of Congress, Governor of Ohio, for three terms, 
and Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 5. Official count of 
the electoral votes during the disputed election of 1877,— For 
President, Rutherford B. Hayes, 185; Samuel J. Tilden, 184. For 
Vice-President, William A. Wheeler, 185; Thomas A. Hendricks, 184. 
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THE CENTRAL MUSEUM. 


The Museum on the lower floor of the Memorial building 
is an exact counterpart of the atrium and the east and west library 
rooms above. The central museum contains a specimen brass 
bronze field piece captured in each of the wars in which the 
United States has been engaged since the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

1776. A bronze cannon with the British coat of arms, and 
the royal ciphers of King George and King Louis, probably 
showing it was a royal gift from the King of France to the 
King of England. 

Inscribed by the direction of General Benedict Arnold: 


“Taken 

at the 

storm 

of the 
British lines 
near Saratoga 
October 7, 1777 

by 





with the name of Benedict Arnold erased as it was from all 
trophies by direction of the Continental Congress after his 
treachery. 

The manufacturer’s mark below is: “R. Gilpin — Fecit 1761.” 

1812. A bronze coehorn mortar with the British coat of 
arms and King George’s royal cipher, captured during the Second 
War with Great Britain, 1812-1814. 

1846. A bronze cannon with the inscription “San Juan”, 
captured in the war with Mexico, 1846-1848. This was one of 
the four bronze guns known as the Apostles’ Battery or The 
Four Apostles, presented by the King and Queen of Spain to 
Cortez and used in the conquest of Mexico, in the war for the 
Independence of Texas, and the War with Mexico. Of the re- 
maining three guns, St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, one 
is on exhibition at West Point, and the others in front of the 
War Department at Washington. 
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1861. A brass six-pound gun, inscribed “Louisiana,” cap- 
tured during the war for the Union, 1861-1865. 

1898. A single-barrelled bronze Spanish lantaka, and a 
double-barrelled bronze Spanish lantaka, presumably taken by 
Magellan to the Philippine Islands after his discovery of the 
Straits of Magellan, and later captured by the savage Moros of 
Mindanao, and presented to Lieut. Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 31st 
U. S. Infantry, commanding the first American troops at Reina 
Regenta, Mindanao, during the winter of 1899-1900. 

1900. A bronze Chinese cannon, with numerous Manchu 
hieroglyphics, used in the Manchu conquest of China in 1645. 
One of many guns used by the Boxers in their attacks on the 
Foreign Legations in the summer of 1900, and also used against 
the Relief Column composed of 2,000 Americans, 2,000 British, 
4,000 Russians and 8,000 Japanese, which on August 14, 1900, 
captured the Tartar city of Peking. One of three guns brought 
home by Lieut. Colonel Webb C. Hayes, of Major General 
Chaffee’s staff. Of the other two, one was presented to the 
Museum of the West Point Military Academy, and one to the 
Western Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, of which he 
was a trustee. 

Metallic case for fixed ammunition for French field-pieces 
used by the Mexican bandit, Villa, in his raids on the Mexican 
border in 1916. The ammunition was cached near Colonia Dub- 
lan, Mexico, the headquarters of Major General Pershing’s 
Mexican Expeditionary Force, and was discovered and presented 
to Colonel Hayes during his visit to his former comrade in Cuba 
and Mindanao, maor General Pershing. 


1. In a recessed case are shown the Hayes family cradle; the 
Wheeler and Wilson sewing machine and lapboard used by Lucy 
Webb Hayes in preparing the necessary clothing for four small 
boys to use during the winters of 1862-63 and 1863-64,— which were 
spent in the Virginia camps of Rutherford B. Hayes; a spinning 
wheel of an older generation; the leather trunks purchased by 
Rutherford B. Hayes in Boston on his graduation from the Har- 
vard Law School and brought to Lower Sandusky on his admission 
to the bar in 1845. 
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CASE NO. 2. 


Guns AND Sworps Capturep DurinG THE CAMPAIGNS OF SANTIAGO DE 
Cusa AND Puerto Rico In THE War WITH SPAIN, AND DuRING THE 
INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, AND IN THE EXPEDI- 

TION FOR THE RELIEF OF PEKING, BY Wess C. HAyEs, 

Late Major Ist Onto Cavatry, AND Late Lievt.- 

CotoneL 3lst U. S. VoLuNTEER INFANTRY. 


1. Spanish Mauser carbine, boot, and cartridges; Cuban 
machete and scabbard, captured at the surrender of Santiago de 
Cuba, 17 July, 1898. 2. Spanish Mauser rifle with gun-sling and 
cartridges; Spanish machete with scabbard, captured at the sur- 
render of Yauco, Puerto Rico, 26 July, 1898. 3. Spanish Remington 
rifle with bayonet, cartridge-belt, and cartridges; Spanish officer’s 
sword, a Toledo blade made in Spain, with scabbard, captured in 
the relief of Vigan, P. I., 4 December, 1899. The muzzle of the 
rifle was perforated by a Krag bullet. 4. Chinese Gingal (operated 
by three Chinamen), with cartridges, and Chinese sword and scab- 
bard captured in the Relief of the Legations at Peking, China, 
14 August, 1900. 

CASE NO. 3. 


CHINESE Guns, PistoLs AND Sworps CAPTURED IN THE RELIEF OF PEKING 
BY Lieut.-CoLoNEL Wess C. Hayes, or GENERAL CHAFFEE’S STAFF. 


1. Chinese hunting rifle with percussion cap and pistol grip. 
2. Chinese Remington carbine. 3. Chinere short rifle with per- 
cussion cap. 4. Chinese rifle with percussion cap and pistol grip. 
5. Chinese sword and scabbard captured at the Imperial summer 
palace near Peking by the Russians and presented to Lieut.-Col. 
W. C. Hayes, General Chaffee’s staff. 6. Chinese double swords in 
single scabbard captured by Lieut. Colonel Hayes on American 
Cavalry expedition sent out from Peking to the relief of Chinese 
Christians, so-called. 7. Chinese disembowelling sword captured 
in the fight near Tien-Tsin with the Sixth U. S. Cavalry, Col. D. J. 
Wint commanding. 

4. The family barouche, purchased by President Hayes, and 
used as the President’s carriage during the administration of 
President Hayes, and by President Garfield during the four 
months prior to his assassination. All of the presidents 
from Grant to McKinley, as well as our leading generals, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, and Crook, have 
occupied it while guests of President Hayes. 

5. A miniature three-story doll house, which was on exhibition 
at a benevolent fair in Baltimore, and presented to Fanny Hayes, 
aged 10, and used by her in the White Hous. 
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6. A collection of Moro war-spears, javelins, quiver of poisoned 
arrows, two-handed sword, fish clubs, a beheading spear, pike, three 
brass helmets and brass armor, from the savage Moros of Mindanao 
by Lt. Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 3ist U. S. Vol. Inf., in 1899-1900. The 
brass helmets and armor were supposed to have been brought to the 
Island of Mindanao by the explorer Magellan after his discovery of 
the Straits of Magellan on his way to the Philippine Islands, where 
he died on the Island of Mactan, 1521. 

7. Piece of ship timber, one of two used to support the pulpit 
in the Pohick Church near Mt. Vernon in which George Washington 
worshiped. About 5 feet have been cut off from the base. 

8 A Chinese stink-pot, used by the early Chinese for throwing 
explosives filled with noxious gases into Chinese junks or ports. The 
first use of the poisonous gases as a weapon of war, now so exten- 
sively used in the great European War. Ball from the top of the 
flag-pole of the old War Department building, in which Edwin M. 
Stanton, as Secretary of War, performed his great service during the 
War for the Union. The old War Department building was torn down, 
with other buildings, to give place to the present State, War, and 
Navy building. Bronze cogs and upright stand recovered from the 
battleship “Maine,” which-was sunk in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, 
February 15, 1898. Revolving office chair made of the horns of 
Texas cattle, presented to President Hayes. Spanish swivel boat- 
gun used by the Filipino insurrectos in their attack on the American 
garrison at Vigan, P. I., December 4, 1899. 


The transparencies in the windows of the Museum portray 
the landing of Christopher Columbus on the discovery of America 
in 1492; a portrait of Americus Vespucius, after whom the 
western continent was named; and portraits of five each of the 
famous characters of the Indians, the Spaniards, the French, 
and the British, who had to do with this part of America. Begin- 
ning in the East Museum, there are the portraits of five Indian 
chieftains, Nicolas, a Huron who permitted the erection of the 
first fort, Old Fort Sandoskt; Tecumseh, a Shawnee leader who 
fought against General Harrison; Little Turtle, a Miami, the 
organizer of the largest force of Indians ever gathered against 
the whites; Pontiac, an Ottawa, who led the conspiracy to cap- 
ture Fort Sandusky and other British forts in 1763; and Tarhe, 
a Wyandot supporter of the Americans in the War of 1812. 


The Spanish representatives are Balboa, the discoverer of 
the Pacific Ocean; Ponce de Leon, the discoverer of Florida ; 
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De Soto, the discoverer of the Mississippi; Cortez, the conqueror 
of Mexico; and De Ulloa, the governor of Louisiana. 

Cadillac, the founder of Detroit, is the first of the French 
pioneers, then Marquette, explorer of the Mississippi; La Salle, 
discoverer of the Ohio river and the Illinois country ; De Celoron, 
the explorer of the Ohio country who buried leaden plates claim- . 
ing the whole territory for France; and De Lery, explorer and 
surveyor of the Ohio country. 

The British leaders are General John Bradstreet, Pontiac’s 
opponent, who encamped on the present site of Fremont; Gen- 
eral Sir Isaac Brock, who captured Detroit, 1812; Commodore 
Robert H. Barclay, commander of the British fleet at the Battle 
of Lake Erie, September 10, 1813; General Henry A. Proctor, 
commander of the British and Indian forces at the River Raisin, 
Fort Meigs, and Fort Stephenson, 1813; and Brevet Lieut. 
Colonel William C. Shortt, killed in the assault on Fort 


Stephenson. 
THE EAST MUSEUM. 


The East Museum is reserved for President Hayes’s war 
relics and war photographs and numerous curios presented to him 
during his administration. These curios include: 


Elk-horn chair made by Seth Kinman, California hunter and 
trapper, and presented to Governor Hayes during the presidential 
campaign of 1876. Two Filipino chairs made in Bilibid Prison, 
Manila, P. I., and purchased by Lt. Colonel Webb C. Hayes, 3lst 
U. S. Vol. Inf., during the insurrection in the Philippines. Celestial 
and terrestrial globes presented to the President and Mrs. Hayes, 
September 30, 1878. Regimental photographs, reunion photographs, 
and political banners carried by members of the 23rd Ohio Infantry 
during the presidential campaign of their former Colonel, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. 

CASE NO. I. 


1. Beaded Indian saddle cloth. 2. Indian bread bag. 3. In- 
dian envelope. 4. Indian tobacco bag presented to Brig. General 
Eliakim P. Scammon, formerly (2d) Colonel 23rd O. V. I., while 
serving on the plains soon after his graduation from the West 
Point Military Academy in 1837. 5. Indian dolls. 6. Indian meal 
bag. 7. Ornamental lap robe. 8 Squaw moccasins. 9. Indian 
squaw leggins. 10. Indian tobacco bag. 11. Indian pipe-stem, 
holder and match box. 12, Indian child’s robe. 13. Indian bead 
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‘bags. 14. Tobacco pouch. 15. Indian head dress. 16. Indian 
colored beads. 17. Moccasins made by the squaw of Provot, half- 
breed Ogallala Sioux. 18. Moccasins of Spotted Tail. 19. Indian 
charms. 20. Indian papoose case. 21. Moccasins. 22. Overhead — 
Indian papoose snow shoes and canoe. 


CASE NO, 2. 


1. Union garrison flag (bunting) of Rutherford B. Hayes, used 
at Camp Reynolds at Falls of Kanawha, winter of 1862-3; at Camp 
White, opposite Charleston, W. Va., winter of 1863-4; and at Camp 
Hastings, Md., winter of 1864-5. 2. Cavalry carbine carried bya 
soldier of the Ist Virginia Cavalry (Union), 1864. 3. Enfield rifle, 
cartridge box, cap box, and bayonet carried for four years, 1861- 
1865, by Henry K. Wise, Co. A, 23rd Regt., O. V. IL 4. Union 
rifle with bayonet. 5. Union rifle with bayonet. 6. Spencer 
magazine rifle and cartridges carried by a soldier of the 34th O. 
V. I. during the war for the Union. 7. Union cavalry carbine. 8. 
Carbine used by John Brown’s men and brick from the engine 
house,— John Brown’s fortress at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, — De- 
cember, 1859. 9. Union non-commissioned officer’s sword. 10. Ar- 
tillery cutlass carried by a member of the Ist Ohio Battery during 
the war for the Union. 11. Cavalry sabre carried during the war 
for the Union. 12. Oil lamp made from cannon ball, fired at Battle 
of Gettysburg, July 1-2-3, 1864. 13. Section of an oak which stood 
inside the entrenchments near Spottsylvania Court House, and 
was cut down by musket balls in an attempt by the rebels to 
recapture the works previously carried by the 2d Corps (Union), 
Army of the Potomac, May 12, 1864. The tree was originally 18 
inches in diameter. 14. Photographs of President Abraham Lin- 
coln and Lieutenant General U. S. Grant taken on his promotion 
to the supreme command of the Union armies as Lieutenant- 
General, U. S. Army, and copy of general orders of March 29, 1864, 
announcing the members of the staff of Lieut. General Grant. 15. 
Watch case from the battlefield of Chickamauga. 16. Gavel with 
bullets cut from limbs of trees on battlefields of Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, and Mission Ridge. 17. Souvenir paper weights 
made from metal mountings from Admiral Farragut’s flagship, the 
U. S. S. Hartford. 18. Paper weights made from a piece of one 
of the rafters in the William Penn House, built and occupied by 
him in Philadelphia. 19. Key to the Old M. E. Church, Fremont, 
Ohio. 20. Piece of the sheave of one of the pulleys and the rope 
by which the stone of the Washington Monument was elevated, 
Washington, D. C., 1878. 21. Piece of the ship “Nathalie” in 
which Napoleon escaped from the Island of Elba. Later this ship 
was wrecked off the coast of California and this piece of wood 
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taken from the wreckage. 22. Mold for making pewter spoons, 
dated 1768, given to President Hayes at Marietta, Ohio, 7 April, 
1888. 23. Miniature copy of Major-General Sheridan’s cavalry head- 
quarters battle flag, with letter to and engraving of Miss Rebecca 
Wright, “the loyal girl of Winchester.” 


CASE NO. 3. 


1. Rebel garrison flag of Wise’s Legion, marked “Union of 
the South” captured by the 34th O. V. L, in 1861, and presented to 
Major R. B. Hayes, 23rd O. V. I. 2. Confederate Officer’s Sword. 
3. Hunting rifle captured from Guerrillas, at Fayette C. H., Va., in 
1862, by the 23rd O. V. I. 4. Mississippi rifle captured at the mouth 
of the Blue Stone, Mercer County, Va., May, 1862, by the 23rd 
O. V. I. 5. Austrian rifle captured during the War for the Union. 
6. Mississippi rifle captured at Princeton, Va., May Ist, 1862, by 
23rd O. V. I. 7. Hunting rifle captured from the “Flat Top Cop- 
perheads,” Flat Top Mountain, Va., in 1862, by the 23rd O. V. I. 8. 
Turnkey for pulling teeth captured at Carnifax Ferry, Va., 1861, 
by Captain Gillmore, Ist Virginia Cavalry (Union). 9. Small case 
of surveying instruments belonging to Lt. Gen. James Longstreet, 
C. S. A. Captured by Captain Russell Hastings, Adjutant General 
of Brigadier General ‘Rutherford B. Hayes. 10. Envelope with 
hostage tickets of Union officers in Libby prison in the hand- 
writing of Captain Wirz of Libby prison, executed in 1865. The 
names were placed in a tin can by General Winder and drawn 
by the Hon. Alfred Ely, M. C., to select the required number of 
Union officers of the rank of captain to be held as hostages under 
the fire of the Union guns, for the rebel spies confined by United 
States authorities. 11. Tourniquet to check the flow of blood, 
captured at Fayetteville, Va., November 13, 1861, by the 23rd O. V. I. 
12. Spurs captured at Cedar Creek, 19 October, 1864, by Captain 
Singleton, and presented to General R. B. Hayes. 13. Case of 
signal rockets captured in 1864. 14. Canteen captured at the battle 
of Antietam, Md., September 17, 1862. 15. Spurs captured at Fay- 
etteville, Va., 13 November, 1861. 16. Shoe with wooden sole, one 
of several hundred, captured at Dublin Depot, Va., 9 May, 1864. 17. 
Bullet-moulds captured during the war for the TJnion. 18. Officer’s 
field telescope captured at Carnifax Ferry, 10 September, 1861. 19. 
Cow horn powder flasks captured from Guerrillas. 20. Three per- 
cussion shells fired by the Rebels without exploding. 21. Shackles 
from the slave pens of Brice, Birch & Co., dealers in slaves, Alex- 
andria, Va. 22. Cannon ball from caisson captured at South Moun- 
tain, Md., September 14, 1862, by the 23rd O. V. L., and presented 
to Colonel R. B. Hayes, who was severely wounded in the battle. 
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CASE NO. 4. 


1. Indian Blanket — Ogallalla Sioux, Red Cloud’s Band, Dakota 
Territory, September, 1879. 2. Indian saddle blankets. 3. Indian 
squaw dress. 4. Indian tobacco bag. 5. Indian awl scabbard. 6. 
Pipe and tobacco pouch, presented by Black Coal, Chief of the 
Arapahoes, at the Pow-wow held in East Room, White House, 
September 28, 1877. 7. Indian saddle. 8. Squaw’s bead ‘girdle, — 
Chippewa. 9. Indian beaded pouch. 10. War leggings of Indian 
chief. 11. Indian beaded pouch. 12. Indian gripsack. 13. In+ 
dian moccasins. 14, Indian match cases. 15. Indian saddle bags — 
model. 16. Indian comb. 17. Indian moccasins. 18. Indian 
moccasins. 19. Grave of Spotted Tail’s daughter, near Fort 
Laramie. 20. Specimen Indian bead work. 21. Indian moccasins. 
22. Overhead,—Indian Papoose snow shoes and canoe. 


CASE NO. 5. 


1. Regimental flag captured from General Jubal Early’s com- 
mand in the Shenandoah Valley, 1864. 2. Camp chair presented to 
Col. R. B. Hayes, 23rd O. V. I. inscribed as follows: “The carpet 
in this chair is a part of a blanket of a rebel soldier, said blanket 
captured at South Mountain September 19, 1862. The owner of 
aforesaid was mortally wounded by Yankee bayonet.” 3. Squirrel 
rifle captured from Guerrillas, at Fayette C. H., Va., March, 1862, 
by the 23rd O. V. I. 4. Sword captured from raiding cavalry at 
Dublin Depot, Va., by 23rd O. V. L, in 1864. 5. Cartridge and cap- 
box captured at the battle of South Mountain, Md., 14 September, 
1862. 6. Cartridge box, cap box and bayonet captured by the 
23rd O. V. I. at the battle of Antietam, September 17, 1862. 7. 
Rebel spur. 8. Brass spurs taken from a wounded major captured 
at Sheridan’s victory of Winchester, September 19, 1864. 9. Brass 
spurs captured during War for the Union. 10. Ramrods and 
cleaning rods. 11. Field Officer’s sword captured at Moorfield, 
Va., 1864, by Captain Gillmore, Ist Virginia Cavalry (Union). 12. 
Cavalry sword captured at Wytheville, Va., 1863, by the 23rd O. 
V. I. 13. Sword bayonet captured during the War for the Union. 
14. Pair of brass stirrups captured during the War for the Union. 
15. Bowie knives captured at Carnifax Ferry, Va., September 19, 
1861, by the 23rd O. V. I. 16. Officer’s scabbard captured at Carni- 
fax Ferry, Va., 10 September, 1861. 17. Pike captured in the 
Shenandoah Valley, 1864. 18. Spear captured at Guyandotte, Va., 
by Lieut.-Colonel Hall, 13th Virginia Infantry (Union), one of 
many made by order of Governor Henry A. Wise, of Virginia. “To 
toss the Yankee invaders across the river.” 

Vol. XXVI — 34. 
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CASE NO. 6. 


1. Collection of photographs, badges and medals commemo- 
rating the presidential campaigns of William Henry Harrison, 1840; 
Clay, 1844; Taylor, 1848; Scott, 1852; Fremont, 1856; Lincoln, 1860, 
1864; Grant, 1868, 1872; Hayes, 1876; Garfield, 1880; Benjamin Har- 
rison, 1888; Cleveland, 1892; McKinley, 1896, 1900; Roosevelt, 1904; 
Taft, 1908; Wilson, 1912; Hughes, 1916. 2. Badges worn at the 
annual reunion of General Hayes’ Regiment—The Tweny-third 
Ohio Infantry. 3. Collection of canes presented to General Hayes. 
4. Mementoes of reunions of G. A. R., and souvenirs of banquets 
of the Loyal Legion. 5. Markers used by the 23rd Ohio Infantry, 
General Hayes’ Regiment, in the inaugural parade by President 
McKinley, also of the 23rd Ohio. 


CASE NO. 7. 


1. Pieces of broken china purchased for the White House 
during the administration of President Hayes, 1877-1881, showing 
designs of American fauna and flora, sketched by Theodore R. 
Davis. 2. Broken tea-cup purchased for the White House during 
the administration of President Grant, 1869-1877. 3. Pieces of 
broken coffee cups with saucers, and bouillon cups with saucers, 
purchased during administration of President Lincoln, 1861-1865. 
4. Nicked and broken cut glass goblets, finger-bowls, decanters, 
and wine-glasses, purchased for the White House during the ad- 
ministration of President Jackson, 1829-1837. 5. Specimen cut 
glass goblets with portrait of President Hayes. 6. Specimen 
porcelain with portraits of the President and Mrs. Hayes. 7. 
Souvenir cup and saucer of the First National Centennial Anniver- 
sary at Providence, R. IL, 10 June, 1876, presented to Lucy Webb 
Hayes at Providence, R. I., 28 June, 1877. 8. Two designs porcelain 
cups and saucers presented to Mrs. Hayes. 9. Resolutions of 
condolence on death of Mrs. Hayes by Toledo Post, G. A. R. 10. 
Flags from the launching of the “City of Para,” at Chester, Pa., 
April 6, 1878. 11. Wooden cross carved by a convict and presented 
to Mrs. Hayes. 12. Imitation George Washington hatchet. 13. 
Imitation key presented with the freedom of the City of Nashville, 
Tenn., 19 September, 1877. 14. Souvenir placque with portrait of 
President Hayes presented at Philadelphia, 26 April, 1878. 15. 
Parchment freedom of the City and County of San Francisco, pre- 
sented to President Hayes in 1880. 16. Gold trowel and pestle 
presented to Mrs. Hayes at San Francisco, 1880. 17. Message 
of the President to Congress written on a postal card. 18. Minia- 
ture block house carved by a soldier in the U. S. General Hospital 
on David’s Island, New York Harbor, in 1864. 19. Root of an 
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elephant’s tusk. 20. Specimen Easter eggs rolled on the White 
House grounds on Easter Day. 21. Banners presented to Mrs. 
Hayes by the W. C. T. U., of San Jose, California, and Detroit, 
Michigan. 22. Greeting to the President of the United States 
from citizens of Hamilton, Ohio, printed on satin. 


TOP OF CASE 7. 


23. Four Eskimo toy canoes. 24. Plaster cast of large pear 
presented to Mrs. Hayes. 25. Two specimens of Indian pottery. 


CASE NO. 8. 


1. Assortment of buttons, used by Northern Indians, from an 
early date. 2. Sioux knife scabbards. 4, Sioux pipe stem cases. 
5. Sioux tobacco bag. 6. Iroquois necklace. 7. Moon Sheii, worn 
on necklace of many tribes of Northern Indians roaming between 
Oregon and the Missouri. 8. Brooch and ear rings — Shoshone 
Indians. 9. Indian horn spoon. 10. Lower jaw of elk. 11. Metal 
disks worn by Indians attached to a strap and hung to the braided 
scalp lock of bucks. Twenty or more are worn by a buck. 12. 
Black stone from the ledge of the great pyramid of Cheops. 13. 
Indian bows and arrows. 14. Arrows and quiver captured from 
Sitting Bull Indians at the Buttes, 1876, by General Crook. 15. Bow 
and arrows presented by Sitting Bull to General H. C. Corbin, 
Captain 24th Infantry, Secretary of the Peace Commission, 1878. 
16. Pawnee arrows, Platte Valley, 100th Meridian, October 25, 
1866. 17. Puebla arrows, New Mexico. 18. Zia, New Mexico. 19. 
Temes, New Mexico. 20. Beads worn by Sioux Indians since 1824. 
21. Ear rings of Ihlin Kit Indians, made of native silver, from 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, 14 November, 1878. 22. Small teeth 
of walrus from Arctic Ocean. 23. Indian flint and steel, whetstone. 
24. Facsimile of the wampum of three kinds of beads used by 
the Dutch about 1635 when they traded with the Indians for 
Manhattan Island, now New York City. They gave 30 bunches 
each of three kinds of beads and 20 Mexican dollars. 25. Very 
old style silver ear bobs, the earliest ornaments worn by .bucks 
and squaws. 26. Bone hair pipe. 27. String of wampum, Alaska. 
28. String of wampum, used as money by the Sioux Indians. 29. 
Winnebago shoulder ornaments, modern. 30. Indian necklace of 
eagle claws. 31. Strings of hair pipe, highly prized by the Indians, 
of the Upper Missouri, made from shell found on the north coast 
of Ireland, which is rare and not to be found now. 32. Apache 
war bonnet. 33. Indian lariat. 
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CASE NO. 9. 


1. Military equipment of Rutherford B. Hayes while Major, 
Lieutenant Colonel, and Colonel, 23rd Ohio Infantry, and Brigadier 
General and Brevet Major General, U. S. Volunteers, 1861-1865. 
Bridle and bit, saddle, martingale and crupper-strap, saddle-bags, 
pistol holsters, mounted officer’s boots. 2. Camp chest of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes used as field officers’ chest, 23rd Infantry, 1861- 
1864, and as Brigadier General Volunteers, 1864-1865. 3. Combina- 
tion folding camp table with metallic cooking outfit used by Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes during the War for the Union. 4. Carving knife 
and saw, and fork ef mess kit, and mess dishes used during the 
War for the Union. 5. Ammunition-box chest, called “Cornu- 
Copia,” used for carrying personal effects of Rutherford B. Hayes 
during the War for the Union. 6. Ammunition box for Head- 
quarters records. 7. Camp looking glass carried with other traps 
in “Cornu Copia.” 8 New Testament presented to Major R. B. 
Hayes by his mother, 1861. 9. Rubber drinking cup presented to 
Major R. B. Hayes, 23rd O. V. L, during the battle of Carnifax 
Ferry, 10 September, 1861, by his former law partner, Adjutant 
Leopold Markbreit, 28th O. V. IL,—their first meeting after leav- 
ing their law office in Cincinnati on the breaking out of the War for 
the Union. 10. Cane from Red Bud Slough, battle of Winchester, 
19 September, 1864. 11. Rattle snake rattles from camp at Green 
Meadows at Flat Top Mountain, 1862. 12. Ball and cartridge from 
South Mountain battlefield. 13. Bullet moulds, loading tools, and 
cartridges captured from the Rebels during the War for the Union. 
14. Cane from the house of Barbara Frietchie, Frederick, Mary- 
land, the heroine of Whittier’s poem, “Barbara Frietchie.” 15. 
Field officer’s desk (with regimental records and muster-out roll). 
used by Rutherford B. Hayes during the War for the Union. ° 16. 
Oil cloth bedding roll, used by Rutherford B. Hayes during the War 
for the Union. 17. Ballot box of Co. C, 23rd O. V. L, used in the 
election of Governor of Ohio held at Camp White, Va., in October, 
1863, resulting: Brough, 66 votes; Vallandigham, no votes. 18. 
Red Star badges, Ist Brigade, Kanawha Division, Army of West 
Virginia. 19. Union Officers’ shoulder straps,— Lieutenant, Cap- 
tain, Major, Colonel. 20. Copies of printed orders issued by Gen- 
eral Rutherford B. Hayes and others during the War for the Union. 
21. Fuse, bullets, fragment of shell, etc., from the War for the 
Union. 22. Ten minnie bullets. 23. Above—Chilean Hammock 
purchased at Valparaiso, Chile, by Colonel Webb C. Hayes. 
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CASE NO. I0. 


1. Hide scraper of elk horn, used in dressing buffalo hides. 
2. Chippewa war club. 3. War club from Dull Knife, a prominent 
Cheyenne Indian. 4. Indian war club and Crow Indian scalp. 5S. 
Indian pipe stem. 6. Indian pipe. 7. Santu Sioux pipestone toma- 
hawk. 8. Shoshone Indian tomahawk. 9 Indian totem poles. 
10. Indian pipestone pipes. 11. Pipe and tobacco pouch presented 
by Sharp Nose, an Arapahoe Chief. 12. Pipe stem case. 13. 
“Sans-Arc” pipe head. 14. Pipe from the Washaki agency, the 
last pipe used by Chief Washaki of the Shoshones. 15. Santu 
Sioux pipe, showing porcupine quill work. 16.° Stone war club 
taken from Big Foot’s lodge by Little Bat, a U. S. scout, imme- 
diately after firing ceased. 17. Stone war club of Standing Soldier, 
Ogallalla Indian. 18. Indian hide whip. 19. Indian ornaments, 
showing Crow porcupine work. 


CASE NO. II. 


1. Indian arrow heads and corn pounder found in Spiegel 
Grove. 2. Mexican curios presented to Mrs. R. B. Hayes by 
Gustavus Goward; Wax figures, cloth-covered, of the Mexican In- 
dians; specimen pitchers of Indian pottery; papoose toys; feather 
birds mounted; Indian bowls cut from gourds, painted and deco- 
rated by the Mexican Indians. 3. Indian stone club found on 
the Pickaway Plains near the Logan Elm, Pickaway County, Ohio. 
Presented by Mrs. Moses Boggs. Indian stone implements and 
iron tomahawk-pipe. 4. Souvenirs from the Holy Land, presented 
to President Hayes by Alfred A. Marcus, of Boston, in 1881. 
5. Collection of Chinese articles, silk fans, shoes, and Chinese 
hand illuminated book of criminal punishments, presented to Mrs. 
Hayes. 6 Girdle from the Sandwich Islands, carved tray, and 
KuKiau, the seed of mimosa, fibre of pumpkin vine. 7. Collection 
of Aztec pottery. 


THE WEST MUSEUM. 


The West Museum is devoted to the large collection made 
by Colonel Webb C. Hayes. The hunting and Indian relics were 
accumulated on the long hunting trips in the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains which he took with his godfather, Major General 
George Crook, the most famous hunter and Indian fighter of 
the United States Army, during the thirteen years prior to his 
death in 1890. The war curios were collected during Colonel 
Hayes’ active service as Major 1st Ohio Cavalry in the campaign 
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of Santiago de Cuba and for the invasion of Porto Rico in the 
War with Spain; as Lieutenant Colonel of the 31st U. S. In- 
fantry during the insurrection in the Philippines, extending from 
General Young’s campaign in Northern Luzon, where Colonel 
Hayes won the much coveted Congressional Medal of Honor 
for distinguished gallantry in the Relief of Vigan, 4 Decem- 
ber, 1899, down to the campaign against the Moros of Mindanao 
where his regiment was the first American garrison of that is- 
land, with headquarters at Zamboanga, from 1899 to 1901. The 
Chinese curios represent Colonel Hayes’ service on Major Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s staff in the China Relief Expedition of 1900 dur- 
ing the Boxer insurrection, and his experience as a military ob- 
server during the Russian-Japanese war, when he accompanied 
General Kuroki’s Japanese army on the march through Korea 
to the Yalu river, and later General Alexieff’s Russian army .in 
the vicinity of Mukden. 


THE WALL EXHIBITS IN THE WEST MUSEUM ARE: 


1. Chinese Imperial (or Boxer) uniforms, arms and Imperial 
Chinese flag captured during the campaign for the Relief of the 
Foreign Legations in Peking, China, in 1900. 2. Specimens of 
Chinese uniforms, headgear, and Chinese horse equipment. 3. Needle 
guns purchased by China from Germany and Austria in liquida- 
tion of alleged claims for damages, found in the original packages 
in the Arsenal at Tientsin. 4. Chinese bow and quiver of Chinese 
arrows. 5. Specimens of whistling arrows to be discharged in 
the air so as to give a weird whistling sound like those emitted 
by bad spirits in case of a forced retreat and pursuit. 6. Double- 
handed Chinese sword in scabbard. 7. Chinese waist ammunition 
belt. 8 Chinese sword for beheading. 9. Chinese sword-bayonets, 
originally purchased from Germany and Austria. 10. Chinamen’s 
queue from the head of a Chinaman who was one of many exe- 
cuted for looting and murder on the day following Colonel Hayes’ 
arrival in Peking. Retained as a gruesome souvenir. 11. Specimen 
of Chinese armor. 12. Chinese spear. 13. Korean flag, captured 
by George Coleman, U. S. marine, on the U. S. S. Colorado, in the 
assault on a Korean fort by the sailors and marines 11 June, 1901. 
14. Chinese fishing spears. 15. Bear trap, presented to President 
Hayes by Oneida Community. Used by Webb C. Hayes on his 
hunting trips for grizzly bears with Major General George Crook. 
A large black bear and an enormous polecat were captured and 
with great difficulty released after being killed. 16. Horns of 
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elk, black-tailed deer, and antelope killed by Webb C. Hayes on 
hunting trips with General Crook. 17. Henry repeating rifle and 
telescope rifle and cartridge belt of General George Crook, the 
greatest hunter and Indian fighter of the United States Army. 
Born at Dayton, Ohio, in 1831. Graduated at West Point in Class 
of 1852 and distinguished soldier during the War for the Union 
and in the Indian wars after his graduation at West Point Military 
Academy in 1852, and subsequent campaigns among the Indians 
from the end of the War for the Union until his death in 1890 
with the rank of Major General, United States Army. 17. Filipino 
saddle used by Lt. Colonel Webb C. Hayes for a short time 
during General S. B. M. Young’s campaign in Northern Luzon, 
December, 1899. 20. Shield used by one of the 57 varieties of 
Filipino Insurrectoes, captured at Vigan, P. L, December 4, 1899. 
21. Bronze church bell used as ash tray and cuspidor in the 
prison occupied by Lieutenant Gilmore, U. S. N., and sailors while 
held at prisoners in Vigan, Northern Luzon, September, 1889. 22. 
Bronze church bell, broken in the engagement at Laoag, P. L., pre- 
sented to Lt. Colonel Hayes by the Spanish Padre in appreciation 
of rations furnished to starving Spanish soldiers who had been 
held as prisoners of war until released by General Young’s com- 
mand. There were over 7,000 Spanish soldiers who had been held 
as prisoners by the Filipinos, fed with American rations by Colonel 
Hayes before they were re-shipped to Manila en route to Spain. 
23. Steel halberd carried by a member of the Swiss pontifical 
guard and captured from them by the savage Moros of the Sultan 
of Sulu, by whom it was presented to Lt. Colonel Hayes, 31st 
U. S. Vol. Inf., at a conference of army, navy, and civil officials 
held at the capitol of the Sultan of Sulu, Maibung, Sulu Archi- 
pelago. 24. Sample shield of present day Moro manufacture of 
Moro krises, campilars, and spears. 25. Parrot, presented by the 
Sultan of Sulu to Lt. Colonel Hayes, 3ist U. S. Vol. Inf. 26. Rep- 
resentation of death of “Chickamauga,” horse ridden by Major 
Webb C. Hayes, Ist Ohio Cavalry, in the assault at Santiago, Cuba, 
‘ July 1, 1898, when wounded. “Chickamauga” was pierced by three 
bullets. 27. Portrait of “Black Yauco,” horse ridden by Webb C. 
Hayes, Ist Ohio Cavalry, in the campaign in Porto Rico, 1898, 
in Manila, Philippine Islands, while Lt. Colonel, 3lst U. S. Vol. 
Inf., and with Troop A of Cleveland as a member of the personal 
escort of President McKinley at his second inauguration, 4 March, 
1901, and by Colonel Hayes while in command of the personal 
escort of President Roosevelt at the funeral of President Mc- 
Kinley at Canton, Ohio, in September, 1901; ridden by Midshipman 
Webb C. Hayes, IL, U. S. Naval Academy, a special aide during 
the inaugural parade of William H. Taft, 4 March, 1909. “Black 
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Yauco” will be buried with military honors on the brow of the 
knoll in Spiegel Grove, near the grave of President Hayes’ sur- 
viving warhorse of the War for the Union, “Old Whitey,” and 
Colonel Hayes’ Filipino pony, “Piddig,” ridden in General Young’s 
campaign in Northern Luzon. 28. Photograph of “Piddig,” Fili- 
pino pony ridden by Lt. Colonel Hayes in General Young’s cam- 
paign in Northern Luzon in which he won |.is Congressional Medal 
of Honor for distinguished gallantry at Vigan, P. I, December 4, 
1899. 29. Photograph of “Trooper,” a veteran horse of Troop A 
of Cleveland, a horse of the Ist Ohio Cavalry during the war with 
Spain, ridden by Lt. Colonel Hayes of Major General Chaffee’s 
staff from Tientsin to Peking, China, in 1900. Enlarged from kodak 
taken at the Outer Wall of the Tartar city of Peking. 30. 
Commissions and photographs of Webb C. Hayes taken during 
military and hunting campaigns. 31. Photograph when five years 
old, taken in group with Orderly Shermis and Headquarters Cook 
Frank Halpin of the 23rd Ohio Infantry while in camp in Virginia. 
32. Hunting photographs with Major General George Crook, 1878- 
1900. 33. Photographs of the Ist Ohio Cavalry and 3lst U. S. 
Volunteer Infantry and of commanding officers and scenes in the 
campaigns in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and China, also 
while an observer in the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, and of the 
Great War in Europe in 1914. 34. Indian bows and arrows in 
leather quiver and miniature tepee, from the great Sioux Indian 
campaign of 1876. 35. Sketch of the life of Little Big Man, who 
killed Crazy Horse in 1879, and thus became a renegade Indian, 
on an agency sheet and sold to Webb C. Hayes with a description 
of his life for four dollars on the occasion of an Indian pow-wow 
with the Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, at Tail Agency 
in 1879, at which there were some nine thousand Indians present. 
36. Shield of cannibals of South Sea Islands, purchased from a 
missionary at Kaiser William Land, Bismarck Archipelago, South 
Sea Islands, in 1914, when Colonel and Mrs. Hayes visited the 
Islands set apart for the cannibals. 37. Raincoat used by cannibals. | 


CASE NO. I. 


1. Specimens of Filipino and Chinese clothing. 2. Banners 
of Cuba, Porto Rico (Spanish), Filipino insurrecto, China, Russia 
and Japan. 3. Pink silk pajamas and Chinese hat. 4. Japanese 
umbrella which was filled with small articles of Chinese loot, with 
tag attached and mailed from Peking, China, to Fremont, Ohio, as 
soldier’s mail. Nothing lost. 5. Collection of shell salt cellars and 
spoons made in South America. 6. Collection of knives made in 
countries visited in Asia and Africa while on leave of absence re- 
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turning from the Philippines to New York via the Suez Canal, by 
Lieutenant Colonel Webb C. Hayes. 


CASE NO. 2. 


Untirorms Worn Durinc THE War With SPAIN, INSURRECTION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES AND IN THE CHINA RELIEF ExpepiTIoN By Wess C. Hayes. 


1. Cavalry uniform, blouse, riding breeches, leggings, and cap, 
spur, cartridge belt, of Troop A, Ohio National Guard, which was 
later expanded into a regiment of eight troops and mustered into 
the U. S. service, May 9, 1898, as the First Ohio Cavalry, worn by 
Webb C. Hayes, Major Ist Ohio Cavalry, through the campaign of 
Santiago de Cuba, in which he was wounded in the Assault on San 
Juan Hill, July 1, 1898, and his-horse killed. Blouse and undergar- 
ment show the perforation of a Spanish Mauser bullet. Canvas 
cavalry stable frocks and hat and white linen uniform worn through 
the Porto Rican campaign from the first landing at Guanica, July 
25, until the signing of the peace protocol of August 10, 1898, by 
Major Webb C. Hayes, Ist Ohio Cavalry, in the skirmish at the 
Guanica landing and while attached to the staff of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Guy Henry, commanding Provisional Brigade, and on the staff 
of Major General A. R. Brook, commanding 1st Army Corps. 2. 
Dress uniform of Major, Ist Ohio Cavalry, worn while serving 
with the regiment at Huntsville, Alabama, and until his muster- 
out after being retained in service thirty days on account of for- 
eign war service. 3. Blue and white dress uniforms and khaki 
uniform of Webb C. Hayes, Lieutenant Colonel 3lst U. S. Vol. Inf., 
during his service in the Philippine Islands, in which he served 
on the staff of Brigadier General Young in Northern Luzon, par- 
ticipating in the defense of Vigan, December 4, 1899, for which 
he was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for distinguished 
service at Vigan, P. I., and later during his service in the Depart- 
ment of Mindanao and Jolo, where he served with his regiment at 
some eight or nine separate posts on the Island of Mindanao with 
regimental headquarters at Zamboanga. The 3ist U. S. Vol. Infantry 
was the first American garrison in the Island of Mindanao, its ser- 
vice extending for a period of nearly two years. 4. Uniform of 
Major of Cavalry worn by Webb C. Hayes while serving on the 
staff of Major General Adna R. Chaffee, commanding the American 
forces at the Relief of Peking. 5. Olive drab uniform worn with 
civilian buttons by Colonel Webb C. Hayes while accompanying 
General Kuroki’s Japanese expedition from Ping Yang in its ad- 
vance to the Yalu river in the spring of 1904 as unofficial observer 
in the capacity of a gold miner interested in the Oriental Con- 
solidated Gold Mining Company. 
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CASE NO. 3. 


Weapons COLLECTED IN THE CAMPAIGN AMONG THE Moros oF MINDANAO, 
P. L., sy Lieut.-CoLtonex Hayes, 3lst U. S. Vor, Inr., 1899-1901. 


1. Card plate used by Lieut. Colonel Webb C. Hayes, Thirty- 
first Infantry. 2. Three serpentine kris daggers, from Parang 
Parang, Island of Mindanao, P. L 3. Two specimens of hand- 
forged razors, made by the Moros out of pieces of iron pipe, at 
Jolo, Sulu, Archipelago, P. I. 4. Two straight Moro daggers, from 
Parang Parang, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 5 Moro guluk or 
serpentine kris dagger, with solid silver mountings, presented by 
Datto Piang, at Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 6. Dyak 
headhunter’s knife, from the Island of Borneo. 7. Moro Chinese 
dagger, purchased at Jolo, Sulu Archipelago, P. I. 8. Moro work- 
ing boro, from Maralini, Mindanao, Lake Lanao. 9. Moro knife. 
10. Moro boro. 11. Moro borong, purchased at Zamboanga, Island 
of Mindanao, P. I., headquarters 3lst Infantry. 12. Headhunter’s, 
knife, with carved ivory handle. 13. Moro borong, from Davao, 
Island of Mindanao. 14. Moro serpentine kris, from Zamboanga, 
Island of Mindanao, P. I. 15. Moro serpentine kris, from Parang 
Parang, Island of Mindanao. 16. Moro sondang or serpentine 
kris, presented by Datto Piang, at his home in the old Spanish fort 
at Reina Regenta, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 17. Moro serpentine 
kris, with wooden scabbard. 18. Moro sondang or small serpentine 
kris, purchased at Pollok, Island of Mindanao. 19. Serpentine 
kris with wooden scabbard and carved ivory handle, presented by 
the Sultan of Sulu. 


CASE NO. 4. 


Weapons CoLLecTeD IN THE CAMPAIGN AMONG THE Moros or MINDANAO, 
P. 1., py Lieut.-Cotonet Hayes, 3lst U. S. Vor. Inr., 1899-1901. 


1. Moro borong, from Jolo, Sulu Archipelago, P. IL, head- 
quarters 23d Infantry. 2. Moro borong, from Jolo, Sulu Archi- 
pelago, P. I. 3. Moro gumbasi, purchased near Pollok, Island of 
Mindanao, P. I. 4. Moro working boro, from Binadayan, Lake 
Lanao, Island of Mindanao. 5. Moro peduk or adze, used in chop- 
ping wood, purchased at Moro market near Cotta Bata, Island of 
Mindanao, P. I. 6. Moro bolo, from Isabella de Baseland, Sulu 
Archipelago, P. I. 7. Moro borong, from Jolo, Sulu A*:chipelago, 
P. I. 8 Moro campilar with perforated blade, from Cotta Bata, 
Island of Mindanao, P. I. 9. Moro capacita, executioner’s axe, 
presented by Datto Utto, near Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, P. 
I. 10. Moro executioner’s axe, used by Datto Piang of Reina 
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Regenta, Island of Mindanao, in correcting his erring Moros, and © 
presented by him. 11. Moro executioner’s axe, from Parang 
Parang, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 12. Moro tabar or executioner’s 
axe, from Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 13. Moro exe- 
cutioner’s axe, presented by Datto Utto, near Cotta Bata, Island 
of Mindanao, P. I. 14. Moro campilar, purchased at Moro market 
near Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 15. Moro campilar, 
purchased at Moro market near Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, 
P. I. 16. Moro straight kris, the largest on the Island of Mindanao. 
17. Moro Campilar, purchased at Moro market near Cotta Bata, 
Island of Mindanao, P. I. 18. Filipino sword, made in Dingra. In- 
scription “Pabrica de Dingras, Anno de 1899.” 19. Moro bow and: 
poisoned arrows, from Parang Parang, Island of Mindanao, P. I. 


CASE NO. 5. 


ArtTIcLes CoLLectep By Lizut.-Cotonet W. C. Hayes, or Major GENERAL 
CuHAFFEE’s STAFF, DurRING THE CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION FOR 
THE RELIEF OF THE ForEIGN LEGATIONS IN PEKING, CHINA, 
m 1900. 


1. Chinese ammunition for gingals, also for modern European 
breech-loading machine guns. 2. Chinese bow and quiver of ar- 
rows and whistling arrows, the latter used by the Chinese when 
retreating to frighten their pursuers. 3. Buckle of one of the 
British regiments, the first Leicestershire Regiment, which partici- 
pated in the looting of Peking in 1860 when they had their first 
taste of looting. 4. Three Chinese gods of teakwood, from Peking, 
China. 5. A piece of the great wall of China near Shau-hai-quan, 
April, 1900, from Commander W. T. Burwell, of the U. S. S. Wheel- 
ing. 6. Chinese silk flag. 7. Chinese seal, dagger, chop sticks, and 
case containing quill pens used by the famous Chinese statesman, 
Li Hung Chang, when arranging for the indemnities to be paid. 8. 
Chinese copper coin circulated by Emperor Kwan-wo, Hau 
dynasty, 40 A. D., found in Loyan, an ancient capital, in Ho-nau 
province. Inscription reads “wu-chii,” meaning five units of weight. 
9. Chinese money adding machine, from Tientsin, China. 10. 
Kodak pictures taken in the Imperial Palace in the Forbidden City 
on an official inspection by Brigadier General James H. Wilson, 
and Lieutenant Reeve of his staff, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Colonel Hayes of Major General Chaffee’s staff, with porcelain and 
tray in which tea was served as shown in the photograph, also 
bronze knob with which Colonel Hayes was branded. 
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CASE NO. 6. 


Artictes COLLECTED IN THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PHILIPPINES BY 
Wess C. Hayes. 


1. Copy in Arabic of the treaty made with the Sultan of Sulu 
by Brigadier General John C. Bates, commanding the department 
of Mindanao and Jolo, P. I. 2. Ornamented bronze jewel boxes, 
kettle, teapot and caskets used for cosmetics and betel nuts by 
the Moros. 3. Shark’s teeth, from which Moro whistles are made. 
4. Spanish playing cards, used by Moros for gambling. Exchanged 
for pack of American playing cards by Datto Mandi of Zamboanga, 
Island of Mindanao, P. L., since appointed Rajah and designated by 
the Sultan of Sulu as his successor in the Sultanate. 5. Beaded 
Moro tobacco pouch, made by the mountain tribes near Davao, 
Island of Mindanao, P. I. 6 Brass anklets, worn by dancing 
Tirreori girls from the mountains near Cotta Bata, Island of Min- 
danao, P. I. 7. Filipino stamped wrapping paper. 8 Moro 
woman’s only garment. 9 Fifes used by Liggett’s Battalion, the 
“smallpox battalion,” Companies I, K, L and M, 31st U. S. Vol. In- 
fantry, on the U. S. A. Transport “Manauense,” Lt. Colonel Webb 
C. Hayes, 3lst U. S. Vol. Inf., commanding, on the voyage from San 
Francisco to Manila in 1899. 10. Moro letter in Arabic to the 
Sultan of Mindanao, visiting at Zamboanga, from his son at the 
home of the Sultan of Cotta Bata, Island of Mindanao, P. I., for 
delivery by Lt. Col. Webb C. Hayes 3lst Infantry, to the Sultan. 11. 
Rosette for hat worn by Filipino Insurrecto, captured at Vigan, 
Northern Luzon, December 4, 1899. 12. Filipino bag and Mauser 
ammunition captured at Vigan, Northern Luzon, in the attack on 
the American garrison there by Filipino insurgents. 13. Panama 
hat worn by Major Natividad who surrendered to Lt. Colonel Hayes 
in the mountains east of Sal Sona just prior to the recapture of 
Lieutenant Gilmore, U. S. N., and his party, December 13, 1899. 14. 
Filipino quirt, used on Filipino pony “Piddig” by Lt. Col. Webb C. 
Hayes while on the Gilmore Relief Expedition in the Northern 
Luzon. 15. Fez, worn by the Sultan of Sulu and also by the lead- 
ing Dattos on state occasions. 16. Bamboo football, used by the 
children of the harem of the Sultan of Sulu during the official visit 
of the American military and naval officers at Miambun, Sulu 
Island, January 20, 1900. S. S. Herminia — Lt. Col. Webb C. Hayes, 
3lst Infantry; Major O. J. Sweet, 23d Infantry; Capt. W. H. Sage, 
23d Infantry; Lieut. D. McNulta, 23d Infantry; Lieut. S. W. Noyes, 
23d Infantry; C. R. Bradley, U. S. Treasury Department; Eddie 
Schenk, wife, and slave (interpreters); Frank G. Carpenter, cor- 
respondent. Convoyed-by U. S. S. Manila,—Commander, A. P. 
Nazeo; Lieut. A. L. Norton, Lieut. E. L. Bissell, Ensign C. K. Mal- 
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lory, Assist. Surgeon W. E. S. High. 17. Napkin, used at the fruit 
luncheon given by the Sultana, mother of the Sultan of Sulu, to 
the American military and naval officers at Miambun, Sulu Island, 
January 20, 1900. 18. One of the cigars provided by the Sultan of 
Sulu at the official breakfast given by the Sultan to the American 
officers, military, naval, and customs, at the official conference over 
the adjustment of duty on rice at Miambun, Sulu Island, January 
20, 1900. 19. Scabbard made from the bone of a water buffalo. 20. 
Chinese fan presented by Captain Chino, side partner and inter- 
preter of Datto Piang, during pow-wow at Reina Regenta, Island 
of Mindanao, P. IL, February 2, 1900. 


CASE NO. 7. 


SoUVENIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN oF SANTIAGO De CuBA IN THE War WITH 
Spain COLLECTEP RY Wess C. Hayes, Ist Ondo CAVALRY. 


* 

1. Steel rope—part of the forward guy of the starboard 
quarter-boat davit of the U. S. battleship Maine, blown up in the 
harbor of Havana, Cuba, February 15, 1898. 2. Inkstand used by 
President McKinley in the Cabinet room, in signing the resolution 
of Congress, declaring war with Spain, April 25, 1898. 3. Pen used 
by President McKinley in signing the resolution of Congress, de- 
claring war with Spain, April 25, 1898. 4. Key to the deck plate on 
the U. S. battleship Maine, dug out of the superstructure deck where 
it was embedded by the explosion. 5. A piece of the flag flown 
on the Spanish warship Colon in the naval combat off Santiago 
de Cuba, July 3, 1898, and hauled down after the Colon was run 
- ashore and surrendered to the U. S. ships commanded by Rear Ad- 
miral Sampson. 6. Spanish sailor’s bag taken from the submerged 
deck of the Spanish warship Reina Mercedes, which was sunk by 
the U. S. battleship Massachusetts at the mouth of Santiago bay, 
July 4, 1898. 7. Part of the rope rigging from the main-mast of 
the American collier Merrimac, sunk by naval constructor R. P. 
Hobson, in the channel leading into Santiago bay opposite Morro 
Castle, June 3, 1898. Cut from the wreck by Major Webb C. Hayes, 
lst Ohio Cavalry, the day after the formal surrender of Santiago 
de Cuba, July 17, 1898. 8 Knife from Spanish ship, Maria Theresa. 
9. Spanish officer’s cloth sword scabbards, from Reina Mercedes, 
July 19, 1898. 10. Pistol cartridges from submerged deck of Span- 
ish warship Reina Mercedes near Morro, Santiago harbor. 11. Part 
of gas fixture of Reina Mercedes. 12. Steam Gauge recovered from 
the wreck of the Spanish cruiser Viscaya after it was burned and 
sunk off the beach of Cuba by shell fire from the U. S. battleship 
Oregon, Capt. Charles E. Clark commanding, in the naval battle off 
Santiago, Cuba, July 3, 1898. 13. Spanish cap, non-commissioned 
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officer’s, captured at Santiago. 14. Spanish cap, captured in the 
block house opposite the trenches of the 2d Cavalry Brigade, at 
Santiago de Cuba, July 18, 1898. 15. Housewife, presented to Major 
W. C. Hayes by Mrs. Myron T. Herrick. 16. Admiral Cervera’s 
smoking set. 17. Housewife, presented to Major Hayes by Mrs. 
William McKinley, May, 1898. 18. New Testament, presented to 
Major .Hayes by President McKinley, May 25, 1898. 19. Cavalry 
ammunition waist belt worn by Corporal Llennoc, “K” Troop, Ist 
Cavalry, when shot through belt and killed in battle at Las Quasi- 
mas, Cuba, 24th June, 1898. This belt worn with sabre attachment 
(carbine in boot attached to saddle) by Major Webb C. Hayes, Ist 
Ohio Cavalry, when wounded and his horse killed in the assault 
on San Juan, July Ist, 1898. 20. Leggings worn from muster in, 
9 May, 1898, through the battle of Las Quasimas, June 24, and assault 
on San Juan, July 1, 2, and 3, 1898. Worn when wounded July 1. 
21. Gloves worn through Santiago campaign. 22. Troop A spurs 
worn from gnuster in, May 9, through campaigns in Cuba and Porto 
Rico until departure from Porto Rico, August 20, 1898. 23. First 
aid package worn by Major Hayes on cartridge belt through the 
campaigns in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and China. 24. 
Wrist-compass, worn during campaigns in Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and China. 25. Wrist-watch case, worn during the 
four campaigns. 26. Fountain pen, carried through the four cam- 
paigns. 27. Two pair gauntlets, one unused, purchased at Tampa 
on eve of sailing, June 8, 1898. 28. Spanish Vent piercer and piece 
used in lieu of thumb with brass gun dated 1769 from breast works 
opposite 2d Cavalry Brigade, Santiago, July 1 to 17, 1898. 29. Black 
powder bag and primers from fortifications. opposite 2d Cavalry 
Brigade, siege of Santiago, July 1 to 17, 1898. 30. Cavalry Drill 
Regulations, carried by Webb C. Hayes, Maior Ist Ohio Cavalry, 
through campaigns in Cuba and Porto Rico. 31. Comb and military 
brushes carried during the four campaigns. 32. Spanish officer’s 
revolver, captured at the surrender of Santiago de Cuba by Cor- 
poral R. J. Gervine, Ist U. S. Cavalry, and presented to Major Webb 
C. Hayes, Ist Ohio Cavalry. 33. Spanish officer’s spurs, purchased 
from Spanish officer on parole in the trenches at Santiago de Cuba, 
by Major Webb C. Hayes, ist Ohio Cavalry, July 18, 1898. 34. Two 
Spanish bayonet scabbards, picked up on the battlefield of Santiago 
de Cuba. 35. Officer’s stirrups purchased by Major Hayes from 
officer in fort opposed to 2d Cavalry Brigade during siege of San- 
tiago. 36. Spanish horse shoe picked up for luck on entering 
Santiago, July 19, 1898. 37. Cartridges from Spanish ship Reina 
Mercedes, sunk near Morro, picked up by Major Hayes, July 19, 1898. 
38. Specimens of 3-inch cartridge shells from battleship Maine 
when raised. 39. Spanish brass Remington cartridge, erroneously 
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called “explosives.” 40, Spanish Mauser cartridge in clips. 41. 
Mauser rifle and bayonet, similar to those used in gate and fence 
erected around the surrender tree of Santiago de Cuba. 42. Record 
book of Captain of the Port at Santiago de Cuba, showing arrival 
and departure of ships, used as a memorandum by Major Hayes. 
43. Official bulletin of the Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, April 
29, 1898, immediately after the declaration of war. 


CASE NO. 8. 
Uniforms, ARMS, AND EQUIPMENT OF THE Porto Rican CAMPAIGN. 


1. Gauntlets, leggings, and spurs, used by Major General S.. 
B. M. Young, and presented by him to Major Webb C. Hayes, Ist 
Ohio Cavalry, and worn at the review of the 5th Army Corps at 
Montauk Point, Long Island, September, 1898, on its return from 
the campaign of Santiago de Cuba. 2. Housewife, with embroidered 
autograph, of Major W. C. Hayes, received after his return from 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 3. Red Cross pamphlets and Porto Rican 
newspapers. 4. Wicker haversack, cloth ammunition waist-belt 
from wounded Spaniard, also Porto Rican sword captured in the 
engagement near Guanica, (Yauco), July 27, 1898, by Major W. C. 
Hayes, Ist Ohio Cavalry. 5. Leather cartridge box, belt, and 
bayonet scabbard. 6. Uniforms of Spanish officers (gray), and 
enlisted man (white), with cap. 7. Officer’s saddlecloth. 


CASE NO. 9. 


1. Military equipment of Webb C. Hayes while Major Ist 
Ohio Cavalry, used in the War with Spain and through the cam- 
paign in Cuba, ending in the surrender of Santiago, and through 
the campaign in Porto Rico, ending in the Peace Protocol, Aug. 
12, 1898. Halter-bridle and cavalry bit, McClellan saddle, “Troop 
A” saddle cloth, saddle bags, nose-bag, cavalry canteen, tin cup, 
yellow slicker and horse equipment bag, property of Troop A of 
Ohio when expanded into the Ist Ohio Cavalry and mustered into 
the United States service. May 9, 1898. Horse equipment used in 
the battles of La Guasimas, June 24th, and assault on San Juan, 
July 1, where Major Hayes was wounded and his horse killed. 
This equipment with his sabre and cavalry boots all remained on 
the dead body of his horse until recovered July 6th, used through 
the subsequent campaign in Porto Rico, with infantry haversack 
picked up on the battle field during the siege of Santiago. Spanish 
officer’s rubber blanket-case and Spanish blanket captured in the 
battle near Yauco, Porto Rico, July 25, 1898, the “Troop A” saddle 
and bridle with officer’s two rein bit and 31st Infantry rosette, also 
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used by Webb C. Hayes while Lieut. Colonel of 31st Infantry dur- 
ing the insurrection in the Philippine Islands, in the campaigns in 
Northern Luzon in 1899, and in the Islands of Mindanao and Jolo 
in 1900, also during the China Relief Expedition of 1900 while serv- 
ing on the staff of Major General A. R. Chaffee. 2. Native Filipino 
saddle and quirt captured with Filipino pony “Piddig” (buried at 
Spiegel Grove on September 14, 1901) at the Barreo of Piddig, 
Northern Luzon, P. IL. and ridden by Lieut. Colonel Hayes, 3lst 
Infantry, during the remainder of his service on the staff of Major 
General S. B. M. Young, December, 1898. 3. Camp chest, contain- 
ing Spanish sailor’s equipment bag, captured on the Reina Mercedes 
and hunting hammock, used by Webb C. Hayes while Major Ist 
Ohio Cavalry through the campaigns of the War with Spain, 1898, 
and as Lieut. Colonel 3lst Infantry during the insurrection in the 
Philippine Islands, 1899-1900, and while serving on Major General 
Chaffee’s staff on the China Relief Expedition to Peking, 1900; also 
saddle bags, with mess kit and staff officer’s outfit, cavalry canteen, 
navy cup, Prentiss mess kit, nose bag, etc., fisherman’s slicker, rub- 
ber cape, saddle cloths and martingales of 3lst Infantry and Ist 
Cavalry, used during the campaigns in the Philippines and China. 
4. Field-glass case, wrist-watch case, mirror, handkerchief (H. C. 
Corbin) and unopened bottle of cologne, combination dispatch and 
money belt, carried through the four campaigns. 5. Insignias of 
rank and of military societies, shoulder straps and cap ornaments. 
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The meeting was called to order by President G. Frederick 
Wright. There were present: 


G. Frederick Wright, 
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President Wright made a preliminary extemporaneous ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed cursorily the history of the Society, 
the achievements of the past year, and congratulated the mem- 
bers upon the high standing attained by the organization in the 
popular estimation of the people of Ohio, and in comparison 
with similar Societies in other states. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The last annual meeting—the thirty-first — was held 
November 27, 1916, in the Society Building. Full stenographic 
report of the prpceedings were taken, and are included in the 
Minute Book of the Secretary, pages 29 to 112 inclusive. A 
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condensation of these proceedings appears in the January (1917) 
Quarterly of the Society, pages 82 to 113 inclusive. This printed 
record is submitted as the official report of the Secretary. 


On February 2 (1916) the Secretary of State (C. Q. Hildebrant) 
notified the secretary that, according to a new law passed May 27, 1915, 
all departments of state would be required to file each year, at the end 
of the fiscal term—July 1—a report of the nature and work of the depart- 
ment in question, expenditures, changes in officers, etc., this for publica- 
tion in the annual report of the Secretary of State, which, embraced in 
one volume, would supersede the numerous separate reports heretofore 
issued by the various departments. To this request, or rather require- 
ment, the Secretary complied and on July 1, 1916, and July 1, 1917, 
furnished the Secretary of State a statement of the history and purpose, 
and annual work of the Society. 


On February 5 (1916) Trustee Treadway submitted to the Society’s 
Secretary, for safe keeping, a duplicate copy of the tri-party agreement 
between Webb C. Hayes, The Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, and President Wright representing the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, concerning the gift of $50,000, 
the interest of which is to be devoted to the Hayes Memorial Library. 

The proceedings of the last annual meeting contain a report of 
the Logan Elm Committee, concerning the meeting of the Cressap 
Family at Logan Elm, October 21, 1916, when a tablet to the memory 
of Colonel Cressap was unveiled. A petition is being circulated among 
the residents of Pickaway County, soliciting donations towards a fund 
for the creation of a tablet to the memory of Logan, and a second tablet 
to contain the famous speech of the Mingo warrior. In the latter part 
of January (1917) at the suggestion of a member of the Logan Elm 
Committee, and upon the invitation of Mr. Charles H. Dresbach (Circle- 
ville), Secretary, Pickaway Township Farmers Institute, at the township 
school house, only three miles from Logan Elm, Secretary Randall met 
a committee interested in the Logan Elm. 

November 9 (1916) Mr. Daniel Wallace, custodian of Serpent 
Mound, died. After instructions from the Serpent Mound Committee, 
Guy Wallace, son of the late Daniel Wallace, was authorized to act as 
Custodian until July 1, 1917. 

Beginning October 28, 1916, Secretary Randall had considerable 
correspondence with Mayor Lash, of Bolivar, Ohio, concerning the 
acquisition by the Society of the site of Fort Laurens, in Tuscarawas 
county. The fund appropriated for that purpose ($5,500) would lapse 
in ‘April (1917). The committee appointed by the legislature (Spring, 
1915) to secure title to the site of Fort Laurens, finally secured the deed 
which is now deposited in the custody of the Auditor of State. The 
property is, therefore, now in the possession of the Society. 
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There was a meeting of the finance committee at the Treasurer’s 
office, January 26, and there were present Messrs. Wright, Bareis, Schaus, 
Ryan, Wood and Randall. A committee of the D. A. R.— consisting 
of Mrs. L. C. Laylin, Mrs. VanDever Taylor and Mrs. Frank Martin — 
was present to present the proposition for the purchase by the State of 
Campus Martius, Marietta. 

This committee desired the cooperation of the Society. It was 
decided by the finance committee that our Society should not take the 
initiative in pressing the matter; that that should come from the D. A. 
R.; but our Society would give it endorsement; that a separate bill should 
be drawn up by the D. A. R., and that the amount asked for in the 
purchase be not placed in the budget of our Society. The proper bill 
for the purchase of the lot in question, at the price of $8,000, was pre- 
pared, and introduced by Representative George F. Reed, of Washington 
county. It was however thought better to have a joint resolution passed 
by the assembly, authorizing a committee appointed by the legislature to 
visit the site, learn the situation and report. This prevailed, and Sena- 
tors George S. Crawford and W. B. Tremper, and Representatives L. F. 
Cain and Charles M. Gordon were appointed to make the inspection. 
They did so and in their report recommended that not only the portion 
-owned by Miss Minna Tupper Nye, but the adjoining portion also, owned 
by Mrs. Lucy Davis, be purchased. By an act found in 107 Ohio Laws, 
page 615, $16,000 was appropriated for the purpose, the committee above 
mentioned to conduct the proceedings of purchase, and when the title 
was perfected in the State the property was to pass into the custodian- 
ship of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. The bill 
became a law on the last day of the legislative session. Much credit 
is due the Daughters of the Revolution for the consummation of this 
project, which primarily and patriotically originated with Miss Nye, who 
sacrificed much in time and means to persuade the State to preserve this 
historic site. Miss Willa Dawson Cotton, librarian Marietta Public 
Library, rendered most efficient aid in securing the passage of the bill in 
the senate. We are now awaiting the securing of the deed and its 
deposit with the Auditor of State. 

At this same meeting the finance committee decided that the Secre- 
tary (Randall) with such assistance as he might desire to call for, should 
present the budget of the Society to the legislative committees. 

Mr. Wood then read the items in the budget, as previously pre- 
pared by the finance committee. These items totaled for the year 1917- 
1918 $28,862.30 — this budget was approved by the committee; the amount 
in aggregate asked for the year 1918-1919 was $27,764.80—this was also. 
approved. 

On February 16, 1917, there was held a meeting of the Library 
Committee, at which were present Messrs. Campbell, Randall, Siebert 
and Hockett. A discussion was entered into concerning the proposition 
of the Old Northwest Genealogical Society, to sell to our Society their: 
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library, as stated in the written proposition presented to the Society at 
our last annual meeting. The matter at that time was referred to this 
library committee, with power to act. It was decided, unanimously, by 
the committee, that it was not advisable for our Society to make the 
purchase, first, because we had not the funds, and second it was very 
doubtful whether it should be the policy of our Society to enter into the 
establishment of a genealogical department, which the purchase of that 
library would entail. It would at once be expected that we go into the 
genealogical business, for all parties who desired information in that 
field, and we did not have and could not get, under existing conditions, a 
force to conduct such department. 

At this meeting Mr. Randall reported the gift to the Society of a 
bound volume of the weekly newspaper known as the “Trump of Fame,” 
published at Warren, Trumbull County, in 1812, perhaps the only copy 
of this rare paper now in Ohio or in existence. It was presented to 
the Society by General Asahel W. Jones.. Mr. Randall was instructed to 
officially thank him for the same. 

Action was taken as to the disposal of the funds at that time in 
the hands of the Treasurer, to be devoted to the purposes of the library. 
Additional book-shelving for the library, to the amount of $1,000.00 was 
contracted for, with the Dick Metal Company, and those shelves are now 
in place. Some 300 volumes, unbound or requiring rebinding, were 
ordered bound by Mr. Heer, which was done, and the books are now in 
place. 

On May 27, 1917, at the call of the Secretary there was a meeting of 
the combined committees of the Library and Museum. There were 
present, Messrs. Wright, Bareis, Ryan, Wood, Buck, Hegler, Mills, Ran- 
dall and Campbell. 

At this meeting the Secretary reported the result of the appropria- 
tions. He further reported that on April 26, the legislative committee 
which had had charge of the purchase of the site of Fort Laurens, de- 
posited with the Auditor of State a deed for that property, thus finishing 
the two years’ effort to secure that historic site. The property carried 
with it about sixty acres, near the site of Bolivar, in Tuscarawas county. 
In May (1917) Curator Mills and Secretary Randall visited the site 
and conferred with Mr. D. F. Lash, ex-Mayor of Bolivar and chairman 
of the committee appointed by the legislature to secure the site. It is a 
fine piece of property, and some suitable historic memorial should be 
erected upon it. This is a matter which the Society can now take up 
and work out. There is no more historic spot in the state. 

The Secretary received a copy of an agreement made on the 9th 
day of December, 1916, by and between Webb C. Hayes, Trustee for 
Spiegel Grove, and the Citizens Savings and Trust Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

In addition to his formal report, Secretary Randall stated that on 
Thursday, September 13th, by a special invitation of the committee having 
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the affair in charge, he spent the day at Logan Elm, at which an all day 
meeting was held by the Pioneers of that neighborhood. The program, 
lasting from 10:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M., consisting of addresses, recita- 
tions, songs, and an exhibition by the school children in Indian costume, 
of Indian songs and dances. The committee having this in charge were 
John A. Wilson, John G. Boggs, Mrs. Howard Jones, and Mr. J. P. 
Sharp, of Kingston, who presided. Addresses were made by Rev. C. L. 
Thomas, of Kingston, and the Secretary. Some four hundred people 
were present, mostly farmers from the vicinity. Great interest was 
manifested in the Logan Elm, and the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society and its efforts to preserve and protect the tree. Chair- 
man Sharp stated that a self-chosen committee was collecting funds 
for the erection of a monument to Chief Logan, and that $250.00 had 
already been secured for the purpose, with the expectation that at least 
$500.00 could be obtained and the monument erected in the early months 
of 1918. 


Mr. W. O. Thompson moved that the report of the Secretary 
be received and the matters referred to therein be taken up 
in proper order. Seconded and carried. 


President Wright then appointed Messrs. Prince, Brad- 
ford and Mills, as a committee on nominations. 


Treasurer Wood then made the report of the Treasurer, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1917. 


Cash on hand July 1, 1916 

Life Membership Dues 

Active Membership Dues 
Subscriptions 

Books Sold 

Interest 

Supplies Sold 

Freight Rebate 

Cash advanced by Webb C. Hayes 
Check No. 1725 not paid at Bank 
From State Treasurer on Sundry Appropriations 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 









NE, Wu) ubtdtea'ne ae atie baransdhn bd co dae wn 600k bee Céewneo ees $12,920 00 
ME alah bolt cblnts tals nek aed) oe dkms cas 6 bRbaetry oc ckdanwed 250 00 
I tar ya a ne Onsen Chica Génie cep cehe peu 83 74 
NE WN I oro ons tb ocnd snd cceiniccoc come bdo% 237 85 
IE cl cai calcnen auwedsdvhcocloth chadadvies bi chkiee 2,413 18 
I IIIS o>. 55g: sau cb, a osc wh aie oinc ch nkde lnk cb bh deka 1,771 34 
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Express, Freight and Drayage........:..........scesceccees 141 38 
Expense of Trustees and Committees....................00 474 72 
NE IN SA, 55 sacl 5 a wid ng 9k Bie k's Bie ho dvix take 2beSe 95 55 
III SD. 0s, Ba S Ditsheecce svn od ive ete nhs eescawade 

PE Rice bbs inn sick bb eiyrende ener cde nees $40 00 
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I I one ly 5 prac vals ghd win Sie’y aaruc oa Seaweed bie 314 50 
See TN WE. i es BO BO SEDO ITR A 189 40 
UN AMMO PUNE rac aia wis + ohiod a. hn Uddiciee seBecranecuses es 525 95 
OE Bisse cb sind Pat cahis Wii ati s bad oe nie nd chloe 108 99 
Selace;. (Gash ate. by. WC. Mayen) «05.0. oc cccicncpcecccys 25 00 
Hayes Memorial Bldg. Repairs.................0ecceeeeeeees 169 53 
Hayes Memorial Bldg. Supplies....................cceeeenes 241 76 
Transferred to Permanent Fund..............ccesccccccoes 815 00 
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Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) E. F. Woop, 
Treasurer. 
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The report of the Auditor being called for, Treasurer Wood 
read the same, as follows: 


“Cotumsus, Onto, Sept. 14, 1917. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, 
Honorable E. O. RANDALL, Secretary, 
4 Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir: — We beg to report that we have completed our annual 
audit of the books of account of your Treasurer for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. Herewith are submitted the usual statements and 
schedules setting forth in summaries the financial transactions for the 
fiscal year and conditions at June 30, 1917. 

The following table of contents will indicate the title of the various 
statements comprising this report: 

Page 1:— Post Closing Balance as at June 30, 1917. 

Page 2:—Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Period. Reconciliation of Bank Balance at June 30, 1917. 

Page 3:— Statement of Appropriations for the Period: Balances, 
Amounts Appropriated, Amounts Lapsed and Amounts Withdrawn. 

Page 4:— Schedule of Amounts Appropriated by the Legislature 
for the Fiscal Year 1916-1917. 

The cash balance herein reported is supported by reconciliation 
with the pass book balance of the Capital City Bank. The appropriation 
balances have been verified by comparison with the records of the State 
Auditor. 

By inspection we have verified the accuracy of the certificate of 
deposit representing the balance of your Permanent Fund. We find the 
same to be regular in form and in amount $13,315.00. Interest on this 
fund for the year amounted to $633.78. This certificate, No. 72774, was 
issued by The Ohio State Savings Association under date of July 1, 1917, 
and bears 5% interest. 

We congratulate the Society upon the evidence of uniform and 
painstaking care afforded by the Clerical condition of your books of 
account. 

In view of the constant widening of the Society’s activities 
and the increasing volume and value of the properties under its con- 
trol, we venture the suggestion that, in our opinion, steps should be 
taken to incorporate in the treasurer’s books of account a record of the 
cost value of all such properties, both real and personal. We believe 
that adequate and économical control over these properties would be 
facilitated by the information made available by this plan and that public 
interest in the Society as a great educational force would be augmented 
by the inclusion of these facts in its published reports. Should it be 
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decided to carry out this suggestion, we shall be pleased to render the 
officers any assistance in our power. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
Joun J. McKnicur, 
Certified Public Avcountant. 
By W. D. WALL, C. P. A. 


THE Onto ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisTorRIcAL SOcrety. 
POST CLOSING TRIAL BALANCE JUNE 30, 1917. 
Ledger Folio. Dr. 
3 State Treasurer $1,586 74 
Appropriation Accounts: 

18 Janitors 
32 General Plant Supplies 
34 Equipment E-8 
36 Equipment E-9 
39 Contract and Open Order Service General 

Repairs F-1 
48 Contract Open Order Service Communica- 

tion 
44 Contract Open Order Service Contingen- 

cies 21 
46 Contract Open Order Service Light, Heat 

and Power F 1,057 25 
45 Contract Open Order Service Field Work 

F-9 35 
47 Fixed Charges Insurance 60 
49 Transportation F-6 470 55 
55 Cash 2,964 17 
57 E. F. Wood, Treasurer 
150 Investments 13,315 00 
151 Permanent Fund 13,315 00 





$17,865 91 $17,865 91 


SumMary or Cash ReEcetpts AND DisBURSEMENTS FOR Periop (CURRENT 
Funps) Jury 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917. 


Balance July 1, 1916 $2,374 02 


Life Membership Dues 
Active Membership Dues 
Subscriptions 

Books Sold 
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Supplies Sold 
Cash Advanced by Webb C. Hayes 
Freight Rebate 


Payment stopped on Check No. 1725 
From State Treasurer on Appropriations as per 
Schedule 24,341 27 


25,857 48 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Transferred to Permanent Fund 
Care and Improvement — 
Logan Elm Park 
Serpent Mound Park 
Fort Ancient 1;029 85 


Salaries 12,945 00 
250 00 

Supplies 321 59 
Publications 2,413 18 
Library Equipment 1,771 34 
Museum Equipment 1,377 00 
Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings 215 61 
Equipment 101 21 
Water Rentals 66 40 
Light, Heat and‘ Power 1,470 41 
Express, Freight and Drayage 141 38 
Expenses of Trustees and Committees 474 72 
Telephone Rentals 95 55 
Sundry Expenses — 

Auditing 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Stenographic Service 

Ohio Valley Historical Society... 

Miscellaneous 176 86 


Field (Work 993 15 
Insurance 88 80 
Postage 108 99 
Hayes Memorial Library Bldg. Repairs 169 53 
Hayes Memorial Library Bldg. Supplies 241 76 


Balance June 30, 1917 


$28,231 50 


25,267 33 


$28,231 50 
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Balance Capital City Bank per Pass Book 
Add — Receipts not. Deposited 


Less — Checks outstanding — 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. : 


Adjusted Bank Balance 


STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR Periop Jury 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917. 
Amount. 
Balance Apprepri- Total 
June 30, ated During Appropri- 
APPROPRIATION FOR? — 1917. Year. ations. 
Personal Service — 
A-1 Salaries $12,955 00 $12,955 00 
A-2 Wages $50 00 250 00 300 00 
Maintenance — 
C-4 Publications 2,400 00 2,400 00 
Office Supplies 3 8 300 00 303 85 
C-11 General Plant — 
Supplies 250 00 263 70 
E-8 Educational and Recre- 
ational Equipment 773 60 
Books, Maps, Engrav- 
ings, etc. .. 1,000 00 
E-9 General Plant — 
Equipment 777 10 600 00 1,377 10 
Printing Room Equip- 
100 00 100 00 
Other Equipment 4 89 4 89 
Open Order Service — 
F-1 General Repairs 600 12 950 00 1,550 12 
F-3 Water 11 90 56 00 67 90 
F-4 Light, Heat and Power 110 36 2,400 00 2,519 36 
F-6 Transportation 244 17 750 00 994 17 
F-7 Communications 10 80 105 00 115 80 
F-8 Contingencies 22 55 150 00 172 55 
F-9 General Plant Service.. 21 1,000 00 1,000 21 
Fixed Charges and Contribu- 
tions — 
H-7 Insurance 89 40 . 89 80 





$2,632 65 $23,355 40 $25,988 05 
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RECAPITULATION OF TOTALS. 


Cash Drawn Total Balance 


Amount From State 
Lapsed. Treasurer. 


Balance July 1, 

1916 $2,632 65 
Amount  Appropriated 

During Period 


Total 


Total Appropriation 
Amount Lapsed During 
Period 
Cash Drawn from State 
24,341 27 


Treasurer 


Total Balance June 30, 1917 


APPROPRIATION FOR: — 
A-1 Salaries 


Maintenance — 

C-4 Publications .. 
Office Supplies. . 
General Plant 
Supplies 
Educational and 
Recreational 
Equipment . 
Books, Maps, 
Engravings, 
etc. 

General Plant 
Equipment 
Printing Room 
Equipment 
Other Equip- 


C-11 


E-8 


Open Order Service — 
F-1 General Repairs 
F-3 
F-4 Light, Heat and 

F-6 

F-7 


T r a nsportation 
Communications 


$25,988 05 


24,401 31 


$1,586 74 


$12,920 00 
250 00 


2,400 00 
302 72 


263 51 


772 84 


1,000 00 
1,376 82 
100 00 
4 89 


1,548 82 
59 60 


1,462 11 
523 62 
95 55 


Deduc- 
tions. 


$12,920 00 
300 00 


2,400 00 
303 85 


263 51 


772 84 


1,000 00 
1,376 82 
100 00 
4 89 


1,548 82 
67 90 


1,462 11 
523 62 
95 55 


June 30, 
1917. 


$35 00 


1 30 


1,057 25 
470 55 
20 25 
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Cash Drawn Total Balance 
Amount From State Deduc- June 30, 
Lapsed. Treasurer. tions. 1917. 
F-8 Contingencies .. 172 34 172 34 21 
F-9 General Plant 
Service 21 999 65 999 86 35 
Fixed Charges and Con- 
tributions — 
H-7 Insurance 40 88 80 88 20 60 





$60 04 $24,341 27 $24,401 31 $1,586 74 


SCHEDULE OF APPROPRIATION JuLy 1, 1916 to June 30, 1917. 


Laws or Ouro 105-106, Pace 756—H. B. No. 701. 
Personal Service — 
A-1 Salaries — 
Treasurer 
Secretary 
Curator 
Assistant Curator 
Two Assistant Librarians 
Stenographer 
Three Janitors 
Four Caretakers 
Bookkeeper 
Author “Ohio in the Civil War” 


Total Personal Service $13,205 00 


Maintenance — 
C Supplies — 
C-4 Office — 
Publications 


C-11 General Plant 


Equipment — 
E-8 Educational and _ Recrea- 
tional, Books, Maps, En- 
CN Me hn ang epeuds 1,000 00 
E-9 General Plant — 
Museum Equipment 600 00 
Printing Room Equipment. 100 00 1,700 00 
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F Contract and Open Order Service— 
F-1 General Repairs 
F-3 Water 
F-4 Light, Heat and Power.. 
F-6 Transportation 
F-7 Communication 
F-8 Contingencies 
F-9 General Plant Exploration 
of Mound 


Fixed Charges and Contribu- 
tions — 
H-7 Insurance 


Total Maintenance 
Total Appropriation 


On motion of Mr. Treadway the reports of the Treasurer 
and Auditor were received and approved. 

Mr. Wood moved that the recommendations in the report 
of the Auditors be referred to the Trustees, with a further 
recommendation that they take steps to carry out said recom- 
mendations. Seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF CURATOR MILLS. 


During the year beginning July 1, 1916, and ending June 30, 1917, 
many changes were made in the museum in the matter of displays. 
This committee held three meeting during the year. The curator does 
not feel disposed to ‘crowd the cases more than is now shown in any of 
the exhibition rooms, for the rooms at times are sorely taxed to care 
for visitors at certain times of the year, especially during Fair week, 
when a low conservative estimate places the number of visitors at more 
than 10,000. During the year the attendance at the museum has greatly 
increased and we now figure more than 50,000 people visited the museum 
during this period. This number is less than one thousand per week, but 
it shows how the citizens of the state appreciate the educational advantages 
of the museum. During the second semester, beginning on the Ist of 
February and lasting until the close of college, the Curator lectured one 
hour each week to a class of ten juniors and seniors on the subject of 
Ohio archaeology, which is an elective course in the department of 
sociology. The lectures were illustrated by specimens from the museum. 

On May 2lst, I attended the twelfth anriual meeting of the American 
Association of Museums, held in New York City. The sessions were 
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held at the American Museum of Natural History, Metropolitan Museum, 
New York Aquarium, Children’s Museum and Central Museum, Brooklyn. 
The morning of the first day’s session was taken up with addresses and 
reports of committees —the most notable was the address of welcome by 
Mr. Henry F. Osborn, and the response by the president, Mr. Henry R. 
Howland, of Buffalo, N. Y. The afternoon session was devoted to papers 
on “Museum Installation,” and “The Training of Museum Workers.” The 
second day’s session was held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
entire morning session was taken up with discussions of methods of dis- 
play in museums. The afternoon was devoted to a discussion of every 
phase of the subject, “The Producer and the Museum.” The evening of 
the second day was spent at the New York Aquarium. The third day’s 
sessions were held at the American Museum. 

At the close of the Association meeting I made a trip to Trenton, 
N. J., and lectured to the students of the “School of Industrial Arts,” 
upon the subject “Prehistoric Art.” 

During the year the curator has given ten lectures to classes in the 
Ohio State University, interested in phases of archaeology and history, 
especially textiles, ceramics and early agriculture. 

The public schools of Columbus and the schools of Westerville, 
Worthington and Dublin, and other municipalities have availed them- 
selves of the invitation of the curator to visit the museum for a lecture on 
early primitive history, followed by a personally conducted tour of the 
museum. Twenty-two schools availed themselves of this invitation. 

During the year several associations meeting in Columbus held their 
sessions in the Society’s building: among the most prominent were the 
Ohio History Teachers’ Association, and the Ohio Society of Mechanical, 
Electrical and Steam Engineers. 

On March 1, Mr. Starling Eaton, superintendent of building, and 
the oldest employe in point of service resigned his position. Mr. Eaton 
was a most competent, faithful and perfectly reliable employe, serving 
in the capacity of janitor and superintendent of building for more than 
eight years. His place has been filled by promoting the head janitor, 
Mr. John Gill, to fill the place of superintendent of building. Mr. Elmer 
Hart, 2d janitor, was promoted to Ist janitor, and the services of Mr. E. 
C. McMillin was secured as second janitor. 

The field work for the Society has not been so prolific of results 
as in former years, caused by our inability to secure workmen sufficient 
to carry forward explorations of any importance, and the greater part 
of the work in the field was transferred to visiting sites and examining 
gravel banks where burials were reported But many very valuable 
specimens have been added to our collections, and important information 
concerning prehistoric man added to our meager knowledge of him. 


During the year the curator made his report upon the Westenhaver 
mound located in Pickaway county. See Quarterly No. 2, Vol. 26. A 
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second report was upon the Feurt mounds and village site of Scioto 
county. See Quarterly No. 3, Vol. 26. 

Collections and specimens pertaining to archeology and _ history 
have been received at the museum every week during the past year. 

The following additions to the archzological and historical collec- 
tions of the Museum were secured since the last annual meeting: 

Mrs. Ida Eno Carner, Columbus, a collection of ethnological speci- 
mens: Indians of Venezuela. 

Mr. Owen W. Barr, two bead necklaces, from a mound on the 
farm of his father, S. A. Barr, near East Monroe, Highland county. 

Mrs. A. P. Brown, Groveport, relics pertaining to the career of 
her uncle, John S. Rarey; also a collection of archaeological specimens 
collected by her father, in Franklin county. 

Mr. George M. Finckel, a frame of pressed flowers from Palestine ;. 
collection of pressed sea moss; and a framed photo of the flint-working 
group at the National Museum; also a large framed picture of Lincoln. 

Prof. J. E. Hyde, Lancaster, a framed photo of the first Fairfield 
County courthouse, Lancaster, 1846. 

Mr. F. H. Nichols, Columbus, a fine hornets nest and other souvenirs 
from Washington county. 

Mr. F. C. Martin, Columbus, a small collection of archaeological 
specimens from Franklin county. 

Mrs. Frank S. Brooks, Columbus, two flint disks taken from the 
great Hopewell mound cache, Ross county. 

Mr. Almer Hegler, an extremely rare piece, in the form of a stone 
die used in making copper axes. 

Mr. Wilbur Stout, specimens of flint and Ohio pipestone from 
Coshocton county and vicinity, secured by him in his geological field 
work. 

The museum secured by purchase from Truman B. Mills fine copper 
and flint specimens taken by him from the Fortney mound, Montgomery 
county. 

Miss Lulie Jones, added a number of specimens to the Richard 
Jones collection of pioneer: relics. 

Mrs. Raffensperfer, Marion, fossil bones of the eland, and other 
fossils, from Maryland and West Virginia. 

Dr. C. E. Sherman, Columbus, specimens secured from the Alaskan 
Indians, including several fine nuggets of gold. 

Mr. F. C. Kraft, Columbus, pewter spoon and mold for making 
same; framed poem; historic canteen and bayonet, etc. 

Mr. William R. Ozier, Columbus, historic old grandfather’s clock, 
brought from Island of Guernsey at a very early date; also old books. 

Mr. C. A. Carr, Columbus, a collection of very rare specimens 
secured by him from the Bogabo tribes, Mindanao, P. I. 

Mr. W. A. Baker, Somerset, an old reaping sickle. 
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A small collection of archaeological specimens, collected at an early 
date by Ellery W. Wilkinson, was turned over to the Museum by the 
Geological Department, O. S. U. 

Mr. William C. Mills presented three pieces of Indian bead-work, 
Sioux and Crow. 

Mr. Harold L. Clark, Columbus, deposited in the museum a very 
fine and rare collection of ethnological material obtained in the Congo 
and Natal, South Africa, by his father, a noted missionary, at an early 
date. . 

Dr. J. M. Henderson, Columbus, a number of pioneer relics. 

Prof. H. C. Lord, specimens of Hawaiian native fiber cloth. 

Mr. J. H. Vogel, Columbus, rare specimens from Ainus, Japan. 

Senator T. A. Busby, South Vienna, fine oil painting of Louis Kos- 
suth and manuscript of his speech at Bunker Hill. 

Through purchase, we secured the fine archaeological collection of 
the late C. W. McGinnis, Frankfort, Ross county, from his widow, Mrs. 
C. W. McGinnis. 

The large and rare archaeological collection of the Graham brothers, 
Chagrin Falls, was secured by purchase. 

Through exchange with the Yale University museum, we secured 
a collection of pottery-ware, from Central America, Chiriquian culture. 

The American Museum of Natural History furnished the museum 
with skeletal parts of the buffalo. 

An antique glass decanter, found on the site of old Franklinton, was 
presented by Mr. Waitley, Worthington. 

Mr. I. N. Gardner, Columbus, placed in the museum his large and 
fine collection of Philippine relics, secured personally by him. 

The State Society, Sons of the American Revolution, through Col. 
W. L. Curry, a replica of the George Washington hatchet, and also a 
gavel made from wood taken from the old, Concord, Mass., church. 

Mr. Tiffin Gilmore, Columbus, loaned to the museum the key to the 
first statehouse of Ohio, at Chillicothe. 

Mr. D. H. Battenfield, Delaware, a collection of old paper money. 

Mr. W. T. Hambridge, Eaton, an interesting collection of relics, con- 
sisting of flintlocks, knives, stirrups, buttons, etc., found on the site of 
old Fort St. Clair. 

Mrs. J. E. McCalla, Columbus, placed in the museum relics taken, 
many years ago, from a mound just east of Columbus. 

We secured from Ira VanDyke, through Mr. J. W. Long, a rare 
form of copper ax or adze. 

Mr. J. W. Long, Thornville, a number of archaeological specimens. 

Mr. Andrew Angerer, Columbus, stone relics and fossils. 

Dr. C. E. Reams, Bowersville, small collection of stone relics. 

Through our field work, we received a number of interesting speci- 
mens from the Swope mound, four miles north of Miamisburg. 

Mr. J. S. Smith, Miamisburg, specimens from a mound on his farm. 
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Mr. Crane, editor of the Miami Gazette, Waynesville, two docu- 
ments, one “Epistle Yearly Meeting of Friends,” New York, 1829; the 
other on the “Promotion of Agriculture,” Cincinnati, 1845. 

A framed photo, through the adjutant general’s department, of the 
44th O. V. L, and 8th O. V. V. I. band, was presented by Mr. Nelson 
Oblinger, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. O. J. Hatch, Maumee, souvenirs made from historic old Indian 
elm, opposite Fort Meigs. 

The Desert Museum, Salt Lake City, furnished a fine collection of 
selenite crystals and other specimens. 

Dr. E. Rogers, Kenton, Ohio, some fine archaeological specimens. 

Mr. D. S. Finton, Kenton High School, several specimens from 
the school’s collection, originally in the collection of Mr. J. C. Tritch. 

Mr. Otis Steiner, Kenton, placed in the museum the contents of an 
Indian burial place, four miles north of Kenton. The find contains the 
largest necklace of copper beads known, 99 in number and weighing four 
pounds. 

Dr. Jesse Snodgrass, Kenton, collection of archaeological specimens, 
typical of Hardin county. This is one of the oldest and finest of Ohio 
collections. 

Mr. H. F. Burkett, Findlay, finds taken from an Indian burial place 
west of Findlay, consisting of copper, iron and silver specimens supplied 
to the Indians by traders and missionaries at Montreal. 

Dr. J. C. Banning, Belle Center, specimens from his archaeological 
collection. 

Mr. W. J. Alexander, Kenton, archaeological specimens. 

Mr. C. H. Miller, Coshocton, presented a fine earthen pot. 

Mr. F. L. Patton, Columbus, presented old land deed, signed by 
Jefferson. 

Prof. Azor Thurston, O. S. U., implements and appliances, illus- 
trating early practice of dentistry and surgery in Ohio. 

The famous “Coonskin Library,” an early Ohio Library, was pre- 
sented by Miss Sarah J. Cutler, Marietta. 

Mr. James Burgess, Columbus, presented an old pistol. 


SPIEGEL GROVE. 


Mr. Ryan made an oral report, stating that Col. Hayes and 
Mrs. Hayes are in France. He (Mr. Ryan) visited the grove 
twice last summer. Generally speaking the grove is in splendid 
shape. The cataloguing and classifying of the library is being 
done under the joint expense of the Society and Col. Hayes. 
This work will be completed the 15th of December. Colonel 
Hayes wished to have the electric light cut off from the house 

Vol, XX VI—*36. 
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and caretaker’s residence, which he fixed up at an expense of 
$2,000.00 to himself. An architect of Cleveland has written 
Mr. Ryan, announcing that Col. Hayes has left $10,000 to be 
expensed in additions to the library ; that work will be done under 
the auspice of our Society, while the money will be furnished 
by the Colonel. Everything is going on well. The library is 
very generously patronized, and there ought to be a register 
there. One hundred and fifty or two hundred people come 
there every day. It is becoming a resort for historical research. 

The diaries of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes are about 
ninety-eight per cent. completed, and one being edited by Char- 
les Richard Williams, who was biographer of Governor Hayes. 
That work is done as a matter of love. There is a vast amount 
of correspondence, covering the disputed election of 1876, and 
President Hayes’ period in the presidency. It is our aim later 
to have that correspondence classified and published, as the work 
of this Society. The diaries of Hayes, covering a period from 
1831 to 1893, form one of the most complete contributions to 
American history ever published. When the copying is com- 
pleted we will have to take steps to secure the proper appropria- 
tions to have it put ‘in print. 

In this connection Mr. Ryan stated that as Mr. Williams 
had written an authoritative biography of President Hayes, 
which had been published in two volumes, and had now offered 
to review the thousands of pages of the typewritten copy of 
the diaries of President Hayes, now being prepared by our 
Society, and had further volunteered to act as the editor of 
this manuscript previous to its publication by the Society, a 
service which would be purely a labor of love, the least that 
the Society could do to show its appreciation would be to make 
Mr. Charles Richard Williams, of Princeton, N. J., a life mem- 
ber of this Society. This suggestion was followed by the 
proper action, and he was unanimously so elected. 

Mr. Randall for the committee on publication, stated that 
the report has been partially covered by Mr. Ryan’s statement 
in regard to the Hayes diaries. “I simply want to supplement 
what he has said, as editor of the publications of the Society, by 
adding: we have in hand for publication a manuscript of a ‘His- 
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tory of Education in Ohio,’ by Professor Miller, of Oberlin 
College, upon which he has been working for several years. 
It will be the most complete history of Ohio education yet 
produced. We are also having prepared for- publication a his- 
tory of the stage coach period of this state, giving the incorpo- 
ration of the companies, their lines, methods of procedure, exc., 
which work is being done by Mr. C. C. Huntington who got 
out the ‘History of Banking.’ ” 

Professor B. F. Prince then made the following report for 
the committee on 

FORT ANCIENT. 


Your committee on Fort Ancient desires to report as follows: 

“The entire committee with the exception of one member who was 
detained by a previous engagement, visited the Fort on the 9th of August. 
In addition the Chairman made other visits there during the year. At 
the meeting of the Committee the following improvements were planned: 


Repairs on the roof of the barn. 

Some needed improvements about the house. 

Repairs on the roadway and if possible with the means at com- 
mand, a further extension of the road toward the look-out point. 
A sum was set aside for securing suitable stones for the con- 
templated gateway at the entrance of the grounds. 

A few signs calling attention of visitors to proper conduct on 
the grounds were also ordered. 


Unfortunately for the interests of the Society, Mr. Cowan has 
been ill for the last eight months. He is now slowly recovering and hopes 
to regain his usual health soon. The general work about the Fort has been 
faithfully performed by Mr. Huffman employed by Mr. Cowan. The 
former has been a laborer at the Fort for many years and knows what 
is to be done. 

In a letter received on the 26th, Mr. Cowan says that at present he is 
unable to secure teams for the projected work, as the farmers upon 
whom he must depend for the hauling are too busy with their farm work 
to give the service Mr. Cowan desires. He believes, however, that the 
pressure will soon be removed after which the contemplated work can be 
performed. 

Mr. Cowan also writes that the railroad authorities who have been 
long importuned to repair their fences along the grounds of our Society, 
have at last answered our request by making a new and strong fence in 
place of the old one. 

The well that was dug one year ago has proved its value during 
the summer moriths that have just passed. 

“B. F. Prince.” 
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Mr. Cole then made report for the committee on 


SERPENT MOUND 
as follows: 


Your committee on Serpent Mound Park beg leave to submit the 
following report: 

Guy Wallace, the newly appointed custodian is most satisfactorily 
performing his duties. 

He is the son of the former custodian, Mr. Danial Wallace, who 
was a unique and interesting character, whose employment dated from 
the beginning of Prof. Putnam’s explorations at the Park and his restora- 
tion of the Serpent Effigy. It seems appropriate that his mantle should 
have fallen upon the son, and it is to be hoped Guy will prove efficient 
and be contented to remain in charge as custodian, for many years to 
come. 

We are pleased to report that the more than 140 trees planted last 
fall are doing well. 

Your committee has purchased the lumber and let the contract for 
the erection of a shelter house for the protection and comfort of visitors 
in case of storms. 

The building according to design will be 20x30 feet, in modest 
Grecian style of architecture, enclosed on three sides, with a partition 
cutting off fifteen feet for museum purposes. 

As fast as funds are available for the purpose, your committee con- 
templates ornamenting the plat of ground in front of the residence of the 
custodian with shrubs and flowers. This will greatly contribute to the 
pleasure of the family and of visitors, and in no way detract from the 
principal attraction of the Park, the Great Serpent effigy. 

The custodian reports that during the year, dating from October Ist, 
1916, 7,296 visitors to the Park registered. Some do not care to register, 
or neglect to do so, and he estimates this number at 1,000, making in all 
more than 8,000 visitors. 

The Custodian reports that more than 1,300 pieces of authorized 
archaeological literature have been sold at the Park during the fiscal year. 

The last of the edition of a thousand copies which were printed of 
the “Map and Guide of Serpent Mound Park,” are in the hands of the 
Custodian for sale at the Park, and your committee recommend that 
another edition of one thousand copies be ordered printed from the plates 
in the vaults of the F. J. Heer Printing Company. 

This inquiry for archaeological literature is particularly gratifying, 
as showing popular interest in archaeological subjects, and warrants the 
belief that this literature, taken home and read in the family, will greatly 
add to the interest and information of citizens of the commonwealth, 
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which emphasizes the importance and value of the Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. H. Cote.” 


The report on Logan Elm Park was read by Mr. Frank 
Tallmadge: 


The Logan Elm and small plot of ground surrounding it, consisting 
of four and seven-tenths acres, donated to us by a citizen of Circleville, 
has been visited this season by increased number. The: Elm, though sup- 
posed to be two hundred and fifty years old, is in a fairly healthy con- 
dition. The tablets on the memorials tell the visitors some of the scenes 
enacted on the spot, when this country was in the making nearly thirty 
years before our state was formed. 

Your committee is pleased to report an increased interest shown by 
the people in the immediate vicinity of the little tract. Up to the time of 
the transfer of the land to our Society in 1912 the Elm was only accessible 
to pedestrians, who with more or less difficulty passed through a corn or 
wheat field. We recommend the acquisition of more land and the con- 
struction of a gateway entrance on higher ground. We regard it im- 
portant that all historical sites be marked in Pickaway Township, some 
of them as follows: 

Chief Cornstalk’s Counsel House on Black Mountain and the Shaw- 
nee Villages nearby, including Grenadier’s Squawtown, the Burning 
ground, Camp Charlotte and Camp Lewis. 

Your committee recently called attention of the Society to the ad- 
visability of having the Elm examined and repaired if any places. are 
found open or bleeding, for in spite of the historic interest in the Park, 
the tree, massive, dignified and impressive, the noblest of any in Ohio, 
is the chief object of attention; its venerable age should be revered and 
given every possible protection. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FRANK TALLMADGE, 
Chairman, 


There were present at this annual meeting Messrs. J. T. 
Sharp and John A. Wilson, from Kingston, Ohio, representing 
the parties who are soliciting and gathering funds for the erec- 
tion of a monument or tablet to the memory of Chief Logan, 
at Logan Elm Park. Mr. Sharp made, at some length, a state- 
ment of the interest taken by the residents of the neighborhood 
in the park itself, and the historic memories incident thereto. 
Many of the people thereabouts, he said, had resided there all 
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their lives, and were greatly attached to the noble Elm, and they 
congratulated our Society upon obtaining possession of it and 
giving it care. He invited aid from members of the Society 
towards the fund for the monument; made some criticism as 
to the care of the Park by the Society, and some passing remarks 
concerning the building of the cabin and the erection of the 
so-called Cressap Monument. 

Mr. Wilson followed along similar lines, but more particu- 
larly expressed the fear on the part of the neighborhood resi- 
dents of Pickaway Township that the State Society would 
change the name of the Park from Logan Elm to the Cressap 
Park. He was told by one of the Trustees present that there 
never had been any intention of that kind on the part of the 


Society. 
Col. W. L. Curry made a report as to the “History of Ohio 


in the Civil War,” orally, as follows: 


I have no written report, but have a memorandum I made when 
selected to prepare something along the line of a history of Ohio in the 
civil war. This is an outline of my book: 

First, events leading up to the war, of which I had some personal 
knowledge. It happened that I enlisted in the first Ohio. I want to 
emphasize what Ohio did at the beginning of the war: we were asked for 
thirteen regiments, when the call was made for seventy-five thousand 
men. I enlisted nine days after the call had been made, and it was im- 
possible for the company, in which I enlisted, to get into the service, for 
the reason that instead of thirteen regiments Ohio raised twenty-three 
regiments, and I want to emphasize that Ohio raised more than its por- 
tion of the quota. 

Ohio in battles: I have taken this up by years; have shown the 
number of soldiers enlisted in 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864 and 1865, etc.; have 
compared the losses; given names and dates of all battles of the civil war 
— over two thousand. 

Narrative history of the different battles; the great and decisive 
battles. I am also taking up the counties, showing what they did, how 
many men each county enlisted; in what regiments, etc. 

Prisoners of war: national cemeteries and number of men buried 
in each cemetery; brief biography of Generals who served from Ohio; 
war expenditures. 

I would be very glad if you would appoint a committee to examine 
some of the work I have done.” 


On motion the report was referred to the Board of Trustees. 
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Mr. H. E. Buck read the report of the committee on 


FORT MIAMI 
as follows: 


Your committee on Fort Miami respectfully reports as follows, viz.: 

The owners of the property in question are still unwilling to sell 
to the State, or make any arrangements whereby your Society can obtain 
permanent possession of these historic grounds. 

It would seem, therefore, that the only way to insure their presen- 
tation would be to invoke the powers of eminent domain and appropriate 
or condemn the property, provided this Society possesses such powers. If 
not, we recommend legislation which would confer such powers on the 
Society. 

During the year we have caused to be prepared a map of Fort 
Miami and vicinity, a copy of which accompanies this report. We have 
also shown the portion of the property which in our judgment should 
be acquired by the State. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. IT. SHERMAN. 


On motion of Mr. Ryan the committee was given further 
time, and the report was referred to the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Buck then read report of the committee on 


BATTLE FIELD OF FALLEN TIMBERS 
as follows: 


- Your committee on the Battle Field of Fallen Timbers respectfully 
report as follows, viz: 

The area of the battlefield in question is extensive, the boundaries 
somewhat indefinite, and the present value of the lands very high. We 
have therefore decided to recommend to your Honorable Body the ac- 
quisition simply of enough land to properly provide for the erection at 
some future time of a suitable and permanent monument marking this 
historical site. 

With this in view we have had numerous conferences with one of 
the owners of the land in question, Mr. Dudley Watson Moor, and quite 
recently have definite assurances from him that he will donate to the 
Society a very suitable site for a monument on an elevation within 100 
yards of the present position of what is known as “Turkey Foot Rock.’ 

We ask that the committee be continued and given authority to 
acquire, in behalf of. the Society, the parcel of land in question. 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. SHERMAN. 
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The report was received, and the committee given au- 
thority to receive the donation. 


WARREN COUNTY SERPENT MOUND. 


Mr. Cole read the following report, furnished by Dr. Charles 
H. Hough: 


The mound property is in statu quo except that the wood lot has 
been somewhat marred by a gravel pit, opened along the creek. The field 
is now in grain-stubble. All land in that locality is held at very high 
prices. I think it unwise to negotiate with anyone, until we are able to 
purchase. It is recommended that the committee be continued. 


Cuar.es H. Houcu. 
Lebanon, Sept. 17, 1917. 


The report was received and the committee continued. 


NECROLOGY. 


Mr. W. C. Mills made an oral report on necrology, stating 
that during the year the following life members of the Society 
passed away: 

Hon. J. B. Foraker, Cincinnati; Hon. Henry C. Taylor, Co- 
lumbus ; F. M. Hughes, Lakesville ; William King Neil, Columbus. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


The committee on nominations recommended the re-election 
of Messrs. G. Frederick Wright, W. O. Thompson and Webb C. 
Hayes, as Trustees for the coming three years. They were duly 
elected. 

Col. Curry stated that, if the Society would establish a 
“Civil War Alcove,” he could collect a great deal of material 
that will not cost anything: he has been interested along that 
line and has collected histories of regiments, etc., and if the 
Society will establish that alcove he (Col. Curry) will take the 
matter up with the soldiers throughout the state with a view 
to securing the material. 

Mr. Cole moved that such a war history collection be estab- 
lished in the library, and furnished by Col. Curry. 
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Col. Curry stated that he would start the collection by 
presenting the Society a full roster of Ohio soldiers in the civil 
war. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Society BuILDING, 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1917. 


Present: Messrs. Wright. Cole, Buck, Prince, Ryan, Bareis, 
Moore, Treadway, Schaus, Randall, Wood and Thompson. 

Absent: Messrs. Hayes, Palmer and Campbell. 

The meeting was called to order by President Wright. 

Secretary Randall read the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, which were approved as read. 

The following officers were duly elected: 

President, G. Frederick Wright; vice president, George F. 
Bareis; second vice president, Daniel J. Ryan; treasurer, E. F. 
Wood; secretary, E. O. Randall. 

Mr. William C. Mills was appointed Curator of the So- 
ciety for the coming year. 

The salary of the Curator was fixed at $2,500.00. 

The salaries of the Society’s employees are as follows: 

Warren Cowan, Custodian of Fort Ancient, $360.00 per 
year; Guy Wallace, Custodian of Serpent Mound Park, $240.00 
per year; Jerry Estill, caretaker at Logan Elm Park, $25.00 
per year; Chauncey Hauk, caretaker at Spiegel Grove Park, 
$60.00 per month; Miss Catherine B. Judson, Cataloguer and 
Librarian at Hayes Memorial Library, until December 15th, 
1917, $500.00 per year, and thereafter Mrs. Eliza B. Buckland 
to be Librarian at the same salary, $500.00 per year; Oscar F. 
Miller, general bookkeeper, $250.00 per year; Mr. Shetrone, 
assistant curator, $1,500 per annum; Mr. John Gill, superintendent 
of the building, $900.00; Mr. Elmer Hart, first janitor, $720.00; 
Mr. E. C. McMillin, second janitor, $700.00; stenographer, 
Miss Grace Harper, $60.00 per month; assistant librarian, Miss 
Minnie Bushfield, $70.00 per month; Secretary, E. O. Randall, 
$1,000.00 per annum; Treasurer, E. F. Wood, $300.00 per annum. 
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Mr. Randall: Mr. Wood brought to the attention of: the 
meeting this morning the recommendation of the Auditors, that: 
“In view of the constant widening of the Society’s activities 
and the increasing volume and value of the properties under 
its control, we venture the suggestion that, in our opinion, steps 
should be taken to incorporate in the treasurer’s books of ac- 
count a record of the cost value of.all such properties, both real 
and personal. We believe that adequate and economical control 
over these properties would be facilitated by the information made 
available by this plan and that public interest in the Society as 
a great educational force would be augmented by the inclusion 
of these facts in its published reports. Should it be decided 
to carry out this suggestion, we shall be pleased to render the 
officers any assistance in our power.” ; 

After some discussion the matter was referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

The trustees designated as a part of the duties of the Secre- 
tary and Curator, the visitation annually of each of the sites 
owned by this Society, they to report at each annual meeting of 
the Society the results of their visitations, in writing. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


President Wright appointed the following standing 


committees : 

Finance: J. E. Campbell, L. P. Schaus, D. J. Ryan, George F, Bareis 
and E..F. Wood. 

Publications: D. J. Ryan, E. F. Wood, E. O. Randall. 

Museum: W. C. Mills, H. E. Buck, George F. Bareis, L. P. Schaus, 
Dr. J. M. Henderson, Almer Hegler. 

Library: FE. O. Randall, D. J. Ryan, J. E. Campbell, H. C. Hockett, 
W. H. Siebert. 

Historical Sites: G. Frederick Wright, B. F. Prince, W. H. Cole, 
W. C. Moore. 

Spiegel Grove: Webb C. Hayes, F. W. Treadway, D. J. Ryan, W. J. 
Sherman. 

Fort Ancient: B. F. Prince, W. C. Moore, H. E. Buck, Dr. J. M. 
Dunham. 

Logan Elm: Frank Tallmadge, Mrs. Howard Jones, Henry J. 
Booth. I. S. Roof. 

Serpent Mound: W. H. Cole and W. C. Mills. 
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‘Big Bottom Park: C. L. Martzolff and C. L. Bozman. 

Harrison Memorial: J. E. Campbell, D. J. Ryan and E. O. Randall. 

Fort Meigs, Fort Miami and Fallen Timber: W. J. Sherman, G. 
Frederick Wright, F. W. Treadway and H. E. Buck. 

Warren County Serpent Mound: G. Frederick Wright, Charles H. 
Hough and F. H. Darby. 

Fort Laurens: E. O. Randall, Byron R. Long and W. L. Curry. 

Campus Martius: L. P. Schaus, F. D. Hills and E. O. Randall. 

Great War History: W.L. Curry, H. C. Hockett, A. M. Schlesinger. 


OFFICERS OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


President G. FrepericK WRIGHT 
First Vice President GeorcE F. Barets 
Second Vice President DantEL J. RYAN 
Secretary E. O. RANDALL 
Treasurer 

Curator 


TRUSTEES. 
Elected by the Society. 


Term expires February, 
Term expires February, 
Term expires February, 
Term expires February, 
Term expires February, 
Term expires February, 
G. F. Wricut Term expires February, 
W. O. THompson Term expires February, 
Wess C. Hayes Term expires February, 


Appointed by the Governor. 


E. O. RANDALL Term expires February, 1917 
B. F. Prince : Term expires February, 1917 
Term expires February, 1918 
Term expires February, 1918 
WiLiAm P. PALMER Term expires February, 1919 
J. E. CAMPBELL Term expires February, 1919 
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Influence on Crawford’s candidacy, 
180. 
Legislative 
171. 
Unpopularity of in west, 179. 
Cement, Book of Mormon mentions, 280. 
Centennial 1876, Ohio Archaeology at, 
299. 
Charcoal found in Mounds, 309, 321. 
Chase, Salmon P., 464. 
Autograph letters of, 108. 
Chautauqua, First sermon at, 24. 


Chiefs — 
Beauty, 28. 
Black Chief, 31. 
Buckongehelas, 
Cornstalk, 139. 
George Bluejacket, 17. 
Leatherlips, execution of, 37. 
Little Turtle, Book on, 451. 
Moluntha, 458, 
Pontiac, 495, 
Prophet, The, 34, 
Tarhe (The Crane), 27, 36. 
Tecumseh, 38. 
Walk-in-the-Water, 27. 
Chillicotne, tistoricai mSS., at, 108. 
Chilncotne (Uld) Clark, Geo. Rogers, 
destroys, 115, 
Traditional silver mines near, 114. 
Chiga, Relics of in Hayes Mem., 5%. 
Christians, Denominations of, 8. 


Churches — 
Catholic, 46, 
Christian, 8. 
Congregational, Austinburg at, 25. 
Congregational, First in Ohio, 17, 27. 
Congregational, Hudson at, 22. 
Disciples of Christ, 8. 
First, in Western Reserve, 17. 
Latter Day Saints, 291, 292. 
Methodist, 28, 461. 
Unitarian, J. Q. Adams, member of, 

206. 


(Ohio) nominates, 170, 


456. 
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Cincinnati — 
Clay vigilance committee 
Campaign, 200. 
Clinton nominated 1824, 172. 
Jackson meeting in, 1824, 181. 
School, first in, 81. 
Circleville, Earthworks at, 268, 270, 274. 
Iron found in mound at, 288. 
Civil War, Cannon of, in Hayes Mem., 
523. 
Color Guard, 238d O. V. I. in, 511. 
Confederate relics in Hayes Mem., 
528. 
Files of The Crisis during, 108. 
Flags of, in Hayes Mem., 513. 
Henry, rifle used in, 102. 
History of Ohio in, 566. 
Muskingum boatmen drafted in Gov- 
ernment service, 480. 
Negro troops in, 468. 
Relics of, in Hayes Mem., 527, 529, 
582. 
Clark, George Rogers, Dunmore’s Treaty 
at, 123. 
Northwestern expedition of, 293. 
Old Chillicothe destroyed by, 115. 
Clay, Henry, 464. 
Adams accuses of circulating Russell 
letters, 173. 
Adams, ‘‘Swiss Corps” supports, 217. 
Address replying to charge of “‘bar- 
gain,” 1824, 224. 
Blair letter of, 219. 
Campaign leader for 1824 
161. : 
Campaign of, in Ohio, 1824, 191. 
Candidate, 1824, 167, 
Coalition with Crawford, 1824, 196. 
Columbus visit in 1824, 171, 190. 
Congressional caucus adds to strength 
of, 180. 
Federalists, Ohio, support, 207. 
Jackson’s followers attack, 1824, 187. 
Kentucky legislature nominates, for 
President, 170. 
Line-up of Ohio counties, 1824, 217. 
Missouri Compromise causes opposi- 
tion to, 167. 
Ohio electors for, 171, 182. 
Ohio following of, 162, 167, 176. 
Ohio legislative caucus, 171. 
Ohio legislature refuses to nominate, 
170. 
Ohio’s objections to, as a candidate, 
167. 
Ohio situation, on, 162. 
Personal attacks on, in 1824, 195. 


in 1824 


in Ohio, 
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Clay, Henry — Coneluded. 
Sanford, Nathan, running-mate of, 
188. 

Slavery, accused as friend of, 162. 

Slavery attitude of, 193. 

Slavery record of, 193. 

S. American independence, on, 192. 

Strength of, in 1824, 192, 

Supports Adams in 1824, 219. 

Treas. Dep’t patronage bestowed in 

favor of, 199. 
Urged to withdraw for Jackson in 
1824, 202. 

Vigilance committee in 1824, 200. 
Cleveland, Burke family in, 22. 

In 1801, 17. 
Cliff Dwellers, 
280. 

Council places of, 280. 

Origin of, 280. 

War-like characters of, 281. 
Clinton, DeWitt, Candidacy of, 1824, 168. 

Cincinnati nominates in popular con- 

vention, 172. . 

Chances of, in Ohio, 170. 

Jackson defeats, 177. 

Jefferson county nominates, 176. 

Ohio, Demands for, in 1824, 161. 

Ohio, strength of, in, 168, 172, 

Ohio, support of, in 1824, 175, 176, 177. 

Van Buren opposes, 177. 

Coal, Cannel, used for prehistoric imple- 
ments, 307, 377, 101, 373. 

W. H., Serpent Mound, Report 
by, 108. 

Colleges, Antioch, 3. 

Kenyon, 511. 

Oberlin, G. Frederick Wright in, 151. 

Ohio Wesleyan, 521. 

Western Reserve University, 22. 
Coliseum, Rome, Brick from, 101. 
Columbus, Campaign of 1840, in, 126. 

Clay visits, 1824, 17, 190. 

Clinton meeting held in, 176. 

Jackson meeting in, 182. 

Old City, plat of, 6. 

Confederacy, Daughters of, 476. 

Confederates, Johnson’s Island, Prison 
for, 471. 

Prisoners executed on Johnson’s Is., 

473. 

Constitutional Convention (First) Del- 
egates elected to, 22. 

Contributors, Clark, C. W., 267. 

Cutler, Sarah J., 58. 

Galbreath, C. B., 52. 

Gaumer, Keren J., 455. 


Book of Mormon, on, 


Cole, 
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Contributors — Concluded. 
Hockett, Homer C., Introduction to 
“Ohio in the Presidential Election 
of 1824,” 153. 
Kenry, Laurence J., 43. 
King, Rev. Isaac, 78. 
King, R. S., 114. 
Koch, Felix J., 117. 
Long, Byron L., 1. 
Mills, William C., 227, 305. 
Peeke, Huson L., 470. 
Randall, E. O. [E. O. R.], 298, 297, 
299, 302, 450. 
“A Logan Monument,” 149. 
Story of my life work, 161. 
Tarhe and the Zanes, 146. 
Three Indian Logans, 150. 
Reeve, J. C., Quotes Henry Bou- 
quet, 489. 
Roseboom, Eugene H., “Ohio in the 
presidential election of 1824,” 1657. 
Travis, Irven, 477. 
Conventions, Harrisburg nominates Jack- 
son, 1824, 181, 
Coonskin Library, Article on, 58. 
Book-case for, 70. 
Books in, 74. 
Branch of, established, 71. 
Disposition of, 76. 
Incorporation of, 71. 
Librarians of, 68, 70. 
Members of, 68. 
Method of conducting, 69. 
Officers of, 70. 
Organization of, 64, 66. 
Priority of, 76. 
Raising funds for, 64. 
Regulations of, 66. 
Copper, Archaeological implements made 
from, 308. 
Bracelets of, in Westenhaver Mound, 
228. 
Covering for wooden teeth, $17. 
Feurt village site in, 333. 
Mounds, found in, 332. 
Skeletons stained with, 317. 
Specimens from Feurt Mounds, 402. 
Corn, Food prehistoric, 342, 841, 846. 
Prehistoric Varieties, 847. 
Cornstalk, Chief, Character of, 189. 
Corwin, Tom, 459, 464. 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, Paraphrase of, 
127. 
Counties, Butler, Tlascalan Forts in, 
270, 273. 
Deiaware, Pioneer specimens used in, 
103. 
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Counties — Concluded. 

Franklin, First ballot box in, 101. 

Greene, traditional silver mines in, 
114. 

Guernsey, 
103. 
Hamilton, Fort Hill 

Jefferson, campaign 

Jefferson, First silk 
in, 102. 

Lake, Mormons in, 291. 

Line-up of, in 1824 campaign, 215. 
Logan, Isaac Zane brought to. 
Logan, Mac-o-chee Valley in, 455. 
Logan, “Squaw Rock,” 459. 
Muskingum, First white child born 
in, 147. 

Pickaway, Historic sites in, 104. 
Pickaway, Prize essay on, 141. 
Pickaway, Westenhaver Mound in, 
227. 

Sandusky, Military record of, 512. 

Scioto, Feurt Mound in, 305. 

Scioto, Geology of, 306. 

Scioto, Typography of, 306. 

Tuscarawas, Ft. Laurens in, 293. 

Warren, Serpent Mound in, 109. 

Courts, First in Ohio, 302. 

Members of, 302. 

Covault, Timothy, Fighting spear of, 102. 

Cowles, Rev. Giles H., 20. 

Crane, Necklace made from bones of, 

322, 

Crawford, Col. Wm., Campaign of, 456. 
Coalition with Clay, 196. 
Congressional causus declares 

1824, 179. 
Federalists, Ohio, support, 2v7. 
Following of, in Ohio 1824, 166. 
Ill-health cause of Clay’s non-sup- 
port, 218. 
Presidential candidate 1824, 166. 

Cremations, Burials by, 332. 

Cresap, Daniel, Sketch of, 132. 

Cresap Family, Bibliography of, 140. 
Lewis, Charles H., 141. 

Members of, in Dunmore’s army, 135. 

Ohio branch of, 132. 

Cresap, Michael, Death and burial of, 

138. 

Descendants of, 124. 

Commission from Washington, 138. 
Estimate of services, 138. 

Guiltless of Logan family murder, 
144. 

Military leadership of, 134. 
Revoiutionary War, in, 135. 


Mastodon bone found in, 


in, 120. 


1824, in, 176. 
factory in Ohio 


for, 
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Cresap, Michael — Concluded. 
Sketch of, 131, 132. 
Tablet to, at Logan Elm, 88, 104, 123, 
140. 
Cresap’s Riflemen, 
in, 136. 
Cresap, Thomas, Family of, 132. 
Sketch of, 131. 
Record of descendants of, 132. 
Cresap’s War, 133. 
Cresap, Willis, Cresap tablet unveiled by, 
128, 
Crogan, George, Photograph and auto- 
graph letters of, 513. 
Crook, Gen. George, 512, 513. 
Cunningham correspondence, 206. 
Currency, colonial, 102. 
Fractional, 101. 
Japanese, 102. 
Martinique, 1(2. 
Mexican, 102. 
State Bank Notes, 102. 
Cutler, Ephraim, 58, 203. 
Adam’s, J. Q., political theories ex- 
pressed by, 210. 
Librarian Coon-skin Library, 68. 
Life and times, 224. 
Cutler, Manasseh, 302. 
Aids Coon-skin Library, 67, 73. 


Revolutionary War, 


D. 


Dagger, Malay Kris, 102. 
Daughters of American Revolution, 298. 
Dawson, Moses, 202. 
Declaration of Independence, 
of Table of, 512. 
Deer — 
Implement made from Bones of, 406. 
Lower jaw of, for corn grater, 435. 
Toes of, for Arrow Points, 426. 
Virginia, Prehistoric food, 343. 
Deerfield, Relic of Old Indian House 
at, 515. 
DeLassus, 45, 46. 
Discoidal Stones — 
Distribution of, 388. 
Types of, 381. 
Discs, Shell, Found in Mound Burials, 
317. 
Dog, Prehistoric, 344-345. 
Donors — 
Alexander, F. M., 102. 
Albright, Charles E., 102. 
Avery, Fred M., 100. 
Ayers, Kate, 100. 
Barnes, Clay, 101. 


Facsimile 
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Donors — Continued. Donors — Concluded. 
Barr, S. A., 101. Twitchell, Dr. H. E., 101. 
Bill, Fred A., 101. Wertz, Chas. V., 101. 
Bowers, T. B., 101, 103. Whittaker, Dr. H. O., 99. 
Brown, Mrs. A. P., 89. Wilcox, Margaret M., 103. 
Buck, H. E., 101. Young, Leonard, 101. 
Burkhart, J. P., 100. Dover Library Association, 72. 
Butler, Samuel, 102. Durante, Chevalier, 147. 
Claridge, E. L., 102. Dunmore, Lord, 88, 
Coleman, Sarah J., 103. Dunmore’s Treaty, 128. 
Comly, Marietta, 103. Effect of, 129. 
Cowles, T. W., 100. Persons present at, 123. 
Craner, J. J., 102. Tablet erected, 104. 
Derby, S. C., 102. 
Eliot, E. P., 102. E 
Esselborn, Paul, 100. : 
Finchel, Geo. M., 102. Eagle, Necklace made from bones of, 
Fletcher, Dr. A. E., 103. 322. 
Gibson, John B., 103. Earthworks —(See Feurt Mound). 
Gorrell, J., 100. Book of Mormon on, 274. 
Gray, S. C., 100. Circleville, at, 274. 
Grove, Dr. N. H., 100. Effigy Mounds, reasons for, 276. 
Hall, Arthur W., 100. Ft. Ancient, 87, 274. 
Hegler, Almer, 102. Fortifications, probable builders of, 
Heinisch, G. H., 100. 277. 
Hicks, Morris, 101. Harness Mound, 287. 
Hoover, L. C., 101. Iron found in, 288. 
Hyde, Eber, Heirs of, 99, 103. Keifer Mound explored, 98. 
Kennell, Harry W., 102. Mounds surrounded by, 332. 
McCarty, J. W., 108. New Madrid, at, 47. 
McCullogh, Mrs. Bessie G., 100. Serpent Mound, 88. 
Mills, E. C., 101. Warren County, in, 86. 
Mills, Truman B., 99. Seip Mound, 237. 
Moore, Mrs. C. S., 103. Significance of Squares and Circles, 
Museum, to, 99, 100, 101, 102. 275. 
Nichols, F. H., 102. Similarity to Egyptian Pyramids, 277. 
Nicklin, Dr. J. B., 99. Tlascalan Forts, 273. 
Nitschke Brothers, 102. Tremper Mound, explorations, 99. 
Orton, Edward, 103. Ulrich Mound, 99. 
Patterson, N. L., 101. Westenhaver Mound, 226, 227. 
Rayner, J. A., 99. Editorialana, 146. 
Roberts, Mack, 102. A Logan Monument, 149. 
Rogers, Bruce, 100. Campus Martius, 297. 
Schults, Ida C., 102. ’ Col. John W. Harper, 460. 
Searles, Mrs. J. M., 102. Fort Laurens, 298. 
Sharp, Katherine D., 100. First Ohio Court House, 302. 
Shetrone, H. C., 101. Stephen D. Peet, 299. 
Shreve, J. C., 101. Story of My Life, 151. 
Southard, Anna E., 103. Tarhe and the Zanes, 146. 
Stout, Mayme B., 102. Three Indian Logans, 160. 
Stout, Wilbur, 101. Education, Pioneers lacking in, 126, 563.. 
Talbott, Jennie, 102. | Effigies — 
Tallmadge, Frank, 108. Awls, decorated, 410. 
Taylor, J. R., 102. Pipes, 391. 
Thompson, King G., 101. Pottery, types of, 365. 
Thompson, Mrs. W. O. 102. Stone ornaments, 377. 
Truster, Earl, 101. Wood covered with copper, 317. 
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Effigy Mounds — 

Reasons for, 276. 

Religious significance of, 276. 
Types and Number of, 279. . 
Elections, old ticket used in, 102. 
Elephants, America, in, 289, 

Elk — 

Bone Implements from, 410. 

Bones of, found in Mounds, 313. 

Food, prehistoric, 843, 

Teeth of, for ornaments, 438. 
Eliiot, Matthew, 457. 
Embalming, Peruvian, 269. 
Enoch, John, 463. 

“Era of Good Feeling,’ 153. 

Europe, Markets lost in, 165. 

Everett, Moses, 59. 

Ewing, Gen. Thomas, 7?. 

Ewing, George, 58. 

Ewing, Thomas — 

“Coon-skin Library,” on, 76. 
Donates to Coen-skin Library, 61. 


F. 

Fabrics — 
Central American Type of, 102. 
Found, in burials, 234. 
Found in Westenhaver Mound, 228. 
Grass used for, 102. 

Fallen Timbers, Society aims to secure 

site of, 108. 

Federal Creek, Name of, 58. 

Federalists— (See Political Parties). 
Adams accused of being one, 206. 
New meaning attached to, 157. 
Scarcity of, in Ohio, 161. 

Feurt Mounds — 305. 
Artifacts, absence of, in No. 2, 
Artifacts. found in region of, 307. 
Awls found in, 406. 
Bark Wrappings for burials in, 316. 
Bone implements found in, 404. 
Bone Ornaments from, 435, 
Burials in, 310. 

In. Mound No. 2, 319. 

With reference to tepee sites, 337. 
Cannel Coal ornaments from, 377. 
Cooking of food at, 358. 

Copper implements found at, 308. 

Objects found in, 402. 

Culture type of, 307, 310. 
Culture type compared, 333. 
Cut and worked bones, 421. 
Description of Mound No. 1, $10. 
Of Mound No. 2, 319. 
Of Mound No. 3, 321. 


319. 
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Feurt Mounds — Concluded. 
Discoidal stones from, 381. 
Effigy pipes from, 391. 

Favorite relic grounds, 307. 

Fish hooks from, 429. 

Fish-serpent spear point, 377. 
Flaking tools from, 426. 

Hematite implements from, 373. 
Location of, 305. 

Map of, 311, 312. 

Mills’ emploration of, 309. 
Moorehead’s exploration of, 308. 
Necklaces found in, 322. 

Needles, bone, from, 416. 

Number of pipes found in, 398. 
Ornaments from teeth in, 438. 
Pipes found in, 388. 

Pottery found in, 359. 

Scrapers, bone, from, 419. 

Site of, 305. 

Size and construction of No. 3, 322. 
Size of No. 2, 319. 

Tremper Mound compared with, 444. 


Feurt Village Site— 330 (See Feurt 
Mounds. ) 
Animal foods, compared with other 

sites, 343. 

Area of, 331. 
Artifacts found at, 351, 355, 367. 
Barter among people of, 333. 
Charred corn found at, 340. 
Culture, type of, 330. 
Fireplaces in, 338. 
Food, animal, in, 342. 
Food plant at, 346. 
Food resources of, 342. 
Mussels and fish for food, 346. 
Refuse pits in, 340. 
Shell Ornaments from, 442. 
Stone mortars found at, 341. 
Subterranean storehouse at, 
Tepees of, 338. 
Whistle-like objects from, 433. 

Feurt, William C., mounds on farm of, 

305, 

Firearms, — Belgian pistol, 
Henry rifle, 102. 
Flintlock shotgun, 125. 

Fire ceremony, used in 
Builder burials, 287, 238. 

Fireplaces — 

Feurt Village Site, in, 340. 
Method of making, 340. 

Fish, food, prehistoric, 346. 

Fisher, food, prehistoric, 345. 

Fishing, prehistoric methods of, 350. 


341. 


102. 


Mound 
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Fish-hooks, Feurt Village Site, from, 

429. 

Flags — 

“Day of the three,” 46. 

Groups of, in Hayes Memorial, 507. 

Lucy Webb Hayes, to 28rd O. V. LI., 

513. 
Removed from Capitol 
Museum, 8&7. 
Union-Confederate veterans raisegl, 
Chattanooga, 103. 
Flaking tools, use of, 429. 
Flat Boating, — Expenses of 
ing by, 80. 
Perils of, 8&0. 
Flat Boats — 

Construction of, 79. 

General use of, 79. 

Flint Ridge, General use of flint from, 
367. 
Food — 

Animal, prehistoric, 342. 

Cooking of, prehistoric, 358. 

Prehistoric, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 

350. 

Prehistoric method of securing, 350. 

Preparation of, prehistoric, 350. 

Resources, prehistoric, 342. 

Stone mortars used for, 355. 
Forbes, General, Expedition of, 494. 
Forts — . 

Ancient — (See Mounds) 

Civilization type at, 274. 

Culture, type of, 307. 

Culture type compared, 330. 

Culture type compared’ with Fuert, 

332, 
Improvements at, 84, 105. 
Nephites tribe at, 274. 
Report of Society on, 105, 
Society receives report on, 8&4. 
Tremper and Feurt Mounds com- 
pared with, 447. 

Bouquet, Henry, Inspector-General of, 
494, 

Duquesne, Forbes Expedition against, 
494. 

Harmar, 302. 

Industry, 29. 

Laurens, 2938. 

Construction of, 294. 

Effect of building of, 294, 
Evacuation of, 296. 

Indians attack, 294, 

Major Vernon Commander at, 204. 
Purchased, 293. 

Siege of, 294. 


to Society's 


transport- 





Forts — Concluded. 
Society secures, 295, 546, 548. 
McIntosh, 283. 
Meigs, 107. 
Erection of, 40. 
Miami, 87, 567. 
Pitt — ¢ 
Bouquet at, 500. 
Bouquet sent to relief of, 497. 
Indian expedition planned for, 298. 
In distress, 496. 
Randolph, 293. 
Stephenson, 512. 
Washington, fighting spear found 
at, 102. 
William-Henry, Massacre at, 493. 
Fox, (Gray) Food, prehistoric, 345. 
Fremont, Col. John C., 512. 
Fremont — 
Hayes Hospital at, 86. 
Hayes Memorial Building at, 86. 
French — 
Dispersal of, at Gallipolis, 44. 
“Company 24,” 45. 
Explorers of, 526. 
Gallipolis at, 43. 
Gallipolis settlers embarked, 47. 
Indian descent of, 48. 
Interest of, in Ohio, 45. 
Luziere, 45. 
Settlement in 
Louisiana, 45, 
Saugrain, Antoine, 45. 
Frontenac, builds Ft. Miami, 106. 
Fruits, prehistoric food, 342, 347, 350. 


Missouri, 45; in 


G. 
Gallatin, Albert. 
Report of, 
ments, 211, 
Gallipolis (See French) — 
Benedictine priest at, 46. 
Colonists from, go to Missouri, 45. 
Decrease of settlement of, 49. 
Didier, Pierre Joseph, 46. 
Dispersal of French colony at, 44. 
Episcopate of, 46. 
First officials of, -48. 
French inhabitants of, 46. 
Indian menace at, 48, 48, 
Insecurity of, from Indians, 44. 
Invalid land titles at, 43. 
Letters of Settlers at, 48. 
Manuscripts from (1790), 43. 
Game, abundance of, 63, 68. 
Garfield, relics of in Hayes Memorial, 


517. : 


and Internal Improve- 
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Gartner, Village Site, 330. 
Animal Foods, compared with other 
sites, 343, 344, 345. 
Geology — 
Ohio Black Shale, 
Ohio Pipestone, 306. 
Scioto County of, 306. 
Germans, United States in, 224. 
Gauntlet, Indian method of punishment, 
457, 460. 
Gibson, Col. John. 
Fort Laurens, erected by, 294. 
Giddings, Joshua R., War of 1812, in, 
470. 
Girty, George, 457. 
James, 457. 
Simon, 123, 460. 
Glass, Early Make of, 101. 
Gorget, Incised figure on, 338. 
Grant, Ulysses S., 
Birthplace of, 117. 
Gratehouse, Daniel. 
Responsible for Logan family mur- 
der, 144. 
Gray, Zane P., 149. 
Ground Hog, Prehistoric food, 344. 


307. 


H. 


Charles, 218, 


Hammond, 185, 193, 197, 
221. 
Clay’s campaign manager "24, 182. 
Connection with U. S. Bank, 1. 
Opinion on Jackson in Campaign of 
"24, 203. 
Participates 
161. 
Relations to H. Clay 
Adams, 224. : 
Sketch of, 182. 
Harding, John Milburn, book by, 452. 
Harper, Col. John W. 
In Memoriam, 4650. 
Sketch of, 450. 
Harris, Rev. Thaddeus, 67, 73. 
Harrison, Benjamin, Birthplace of, 117. 
Harrison, Gen. W. H., 39. 
Clay, elector, 182, 
Memorial proposed, 105. 
Tomb, Boys’ Experience in, 120. 
Hartman, Mary, story of, 504. 
Hawaii, Grass Skirt from, 102. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 4. 
Hayes Family, home of, 510. 
Hayes, Lucy Webb, 508, 511. 
Portrait of, 511. 
Presents flag to-28rd O. V.-I., 513. 


in Ohio campaign 724, 


and jJ. Q. 
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Hayes, Lucy Webb — Concluded. 

Wearing Apparel of, in 
Memorial, 520. 

Hayes Memorial Building, 507. 
Americana in library of, 85, 546. 
Archaelogical specimens in, 533. 
Autograph letters in, 515, 

Beigian Table in, 512. 

Boxer Cannon in, 523. 

British generals’ transparencies in, 
526. 

Campaign badges in, 530. 

Cannon in, 522. 

Chinese relics in, 524, 525, 534, 539. 

Civil War relics in, 527, 529, 5382. 

Confederate Army relics in, 528. 

Dedication of, 85. 

Description of, 507. 

Diplomas and Commissions of Hayes 
Family in, 521, 

Family Clock in, 509, 

Family Portraits in, 511. 

Filipino relics in, 525, 538, 546. 

Final report on, 83. 

French explorer transparencies in, 
526. 

Hayes family, personal relics in, 519. 
Heating plant changes, 84. 

Historic Transparencies in, 509, 519. 
Hunting relics in, 535. 
Indian relics in, 526, 529, 531, 533. 
Jefferson’s relics in, 517. 
Joseph Henry diary in, 513. 
Library. 
Dedication of, 88, 104. 
Description of, 105, 
Gift to, for Americana, 104. 
Librarian’s desk in, 510, 
Manuscripts in, 515, 
Medals commemorating 
events, 512. 
Museum in, 522. 
Personal souvenirs of 
Hayes, 516. 
Porto Rican Campaign souvenirs in, 
443. 
President Hayes’ Uniforms in, 513. 
Revolutionary War relics in, 514. 
Sandusky County Military Trans- 
parencies in, 512. 
Souvenirs of Cuban Campaign in, 
541. 
Spanish 
524. 
Spanish 
537. 


Hayes 


historical 


President 


American War, relics in, 


explorer, transparencies in, 
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‘Hayes Family — Concluded. 
Spanish explorer transparencies in, 
525. 
Table, Facsimile Jefferson’s, in, 512. 
Transparencies of Family Homes in, 
510. 
Transparencies 
homes, 511. 
Twenty-third Ohio 
guard, 511. 
United States Navy, Maine relics in, 
509. 
Washington’s Hair in, 516. 
West Library in, 518. 
White House relics in, 5 
White House table in, 
‘Hayes, Rutherford B. — 
Homes of, 510. 
Portraits of, 509, 511. 
Publication of diaries of, 104, 562. 
Remains removed to Spiegel Grove, 
509. 
Souvenirs of Administration, 517. 
Hayes, Webb C. — 
Chinese relics gathered by, 539. 
Cuban Campaign souvenirs collected, 
541. 
Donations to society, 85. 
Endows Hayes Memorial 
85. 
Filipino Relics collected by, 538, 540. 
Full Dress Uniform of, 515, 
Heating Plant in Hayes Memorial 
changed by, 84. 
Horses of, 535. 
Military campaign medals of, 513., 
Spiegel Grove report by, 104, 548. 
Transparencies of, horses of, 512. 
Uniforms worn in Spanish Ameri- 
can War, 537. 
Hayes, Mrs. Webb C., donates Hospital 
at Fremont, 8&6. 
Hayward, Elijah, 204. 
Hebrews — 
Legend concerning their coming to 
America, 268. e 
Solomon’s temple simulated in 
America, 272.° 
Traditional tribes in America, 272. 
Heron, Necklaces made from benes of, 
322. 
Herrick, M. T., resigns as trustee of 
society, 86. 
Hill, Dr. Thomas, 3. 
History — 
A Nation’s personality in, 128. 
Proper perspective of, 130. 


showing college 


Infantry, color 


Library, 
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History — Concluded. 
Sir Walter Raleigh on authenticity, 
130. 
Tendency to distort facts, 131. 
Historical Site — 
Battle of Fallen Timbers, 107. 
Big Bottom Park, 109, 
Fort Ancient, 105. 
Fort Meigs, 106. 
Fort Miami, 106. 
Logan Elm, 103. 
North Bend, 106. 
Spiegel Grove, 104. 
Harmar, Gen., 302. 
Hock-hocking, meaning of, 71. 
Hoe, shell used for, 322. 
Hoes, prehistoric, 444. 
Hopewell Mounds — 
Culture type compared, 333. 
Sculpture found in, 382. 
Horse — 
Early existence in America, 289. 
Found in Peru, 271. 
Hudson, Congregational Church in, 22. 
Hughes, Rev. James, 27. 
Hughes, Rev. Thomas, 17. 
Hull, Gen., route of expedition, 461. 
Hunting — 
Pioneer, 68. 
Prehistoric, 350. 
Prehistoric weapons of, 350. 
Huntington, Samuel, 22. 


5. 


Idols, Mexican, 288. 
Iron, use of by prehistoric races, 287. 
Islands, Johnson’s, 470. 
Illustrations — 
At work in Feurt Mound No. 3, 304. 
Austinburg Congregational Church, 
25. 
Austinburg highway, 25. 
Armbone, showing arrow points im- 
bedded, 315. 
Arrow-points, bone, from antler tips, 
427. 
Awls — 
Large, 415. 
Large decorated, 412, 
Large plain and decorated, 418. 
Made from animal bones, 409, 
Made from ulna of deer, 407. 
Made from ulna of elk, 408. 
Made from torso-metatarsus of 
turkey, 411. 
Plain, 414. 
Various forms of bone, 417. 
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Illustrations — Continued. Illustrations — Continued. 


Badger, Henry Clay, 4. 
Joseph, 2. 
Joseph (Priest Badger), 7. 
Bell-shaped pestles, 358. 
Bi-concave discoidal stones, 384. 
Birthplace of President Taft, 121. 
Bones and teeth of bear, 287. 
Bone implements made from elk, 
260. 
Bouquet, Henry, 491. 
Bone, cut and worked, 424, 425. 
Bone needles, 418. 
Broken molars of Mastodon and 
Mammoth, 441. 
Burials in Westenhaver Mound, 
233. 
Large individual in Feurt village 
site, 316. 
Showing effect of arrow wounds, 
314. 
Showing various heights in Feurt 
Mound, 320. 
Butler County Fort, 270. 
Cannel Coal objects, 382, 383. 
Cannel Coal and Slate objects, 376. 
Canine teeth of black bear and 
gray wolf, 439, 
Celts, Feurt village, 350. 
Scrapers of elk-horn, 422, 
Charred corn from Feurt village, 348, 
349. 
Chisel-like scrapers from elk horn, 423. 
Circleville Enclosures, 270. 
Clay objects, 366. 
Copper objects, 403. 
Cresap, Willis, 127. 
Cross-section of Westenhaver Mound, 
231, 
Decorated rims of large pots, 362. 
Decorated potsherd, 361. 
Digging tool marks on side of grave, 
Westenhaver Mound, 264. 
Discoidals, decorated with bird foot, 
386. 
Discoidals, limestone, 262. 
Discoidals, ornamented, 387. 
Double Burials, 323. 
Effigy objects, pipes, etc, 392, 393, 
397. 
Fabric from Westenhaver JdMound, 
235, 236. 
Finished and unfinished objects in 
Feurt village, 378. 
Fireplace in Feurt village site, 341. 
Flaking tools from deer and elk 
horn, 428, 430. 





Flaking tools in process of manu~ 
facture, 431. 

Flint Drills, 372. 

Flint Knives and spear points, 352. 

Floor plan of Feurt Mounds, 312. 

Grave of Joseph Badger, 41. 

Gorget made from human skull, 258. 

Grooved axes, 353. 

Hammer-stones, stone balls, Feurt 
village, 354. 

Hammer-stones, Feurt village, 358. 

Handles, broken pots, 363, 364. 

Hematine objects, Feurt Mounds, 374 
375. 

Hoes made of mussel shell, 445. 

Human bone fragments, Westenhaver 
Mound, 241. 

Human skeleton, buried with animal 
bones, 313. 

Imitation bear teeth, covered with 
copper, 318. 

Implements of lower jaw of deer, 436. 

Junction of Swan Creek and the 
Maumee, 30. 

Limestone canoe-shaped Gorget, 263. 

Limestone plattorm pipé, unfinished, 
401. 

Map, Feurt Mounds, 311. 

Map, lands of Jaredites, 286. 

Map, showing location prehistoric 
races, 278. 

Map, Westenhaver Mound, 230. 

Millimeter tracings on bones from 
Westenhaver Mound, 248, 250. 

Miner, Charles, 52. 

Monument, Grant’s birthplace, 118. 

Mythical fish-serpent on spear point, 
380. 

Necklace, canine teeth, mountain 
lion and wolf, 327. 

Feurt Mounds, 324. 

Shell and bone, 326. 

Shell beads, 339. 

Shell and copper, 336. 

She] discs, 335. 

Objects, of bone and animal jaws, 
437. 

Ornaments of shell, 443. 

Ornaments of teeth of various 
animals, 440. 

Parsonage, Austinburg, Ohio, 20. 

Pipes, finished and unfinished, 397. 

Manufacturing, stages of, 390. 

Ohio pipestone, 395. 

Ohio pipestone, limestone and stea- 
tite, 400. 
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Illustrations — Concluded. 


Ohio pipestone and Waverly sand- 
stone, 397. ; 

Waverly standstone, 396. 

Plain triangular arrow point, 369. 

Polishing stones of Waverly sand- 
stone, 406. 

Pottery, perfect piece of, 359, 
Scrapers, perfect and unfinished, 420. 
Serrated arrow points, 368. 

Shell Gorget, 318. 

Shell ornaments, 328. 

Shell spoons and scrapers, mussel 
shell, 446. 

Site first church Western Reserve, 
20. 

Site Fort Industry, 29. 

Site Grant’s birthplace, 119. 

Site second Church, Austinburg, O., 
21. 

Skeleton photograph, Westenhaver 
Mound, 258, 254. 

Spearpoints, 370, 371. 

Spearpoints, Westenhaver Mound, 
259 

Specimens showing stages in manu- 
facture of fish-hooks, 482. 

Stone mortars and grinding stones, 
357. 

Tepee fireplace, Feurt Mound, 821. 

The Logan Elm, 145. 

Tubular pipes, Ohio pipe stone, 401. 

Westenhaver Mound, 226. 

Westenhaver Mound burial, jaw anl 
vertebrae missing, 257. 

Whistle-like objects of bone, 434. 

Whistle-like specimens, Westenhaver 
Mound, 261. 

Workman exploring Westenhaver 
Mound, 239. 


Indians — 


Admiral Brine on, 274. 

Barnett, prisoner among, 27. 

Book of Mormon on, 267. 

Bouquet’s council with, 602. 

Bouquet’s treaty with, 502. 

Bouquet’s Muskingum expedition 
against, 501. 

Braddock defeated by, 498. 

Captives of, returned to Bouquet, 
503. 

Capture of Regina Hartman by, 504. 

Chiefs —(See Tarhe) (See Logan) 

Cornstalk, 139. 

Ellinispsico, 140. 

Grenadier Squaw, 1389. 

Indian name of Cornstalk, 142. 





Indians — Continued. 


Keightughqua, 142, 

Killbuck, 134. 

Little Turtle, 107. 

Logan, account of, 139. 

Moluntha, 150. 

Tarhe, the Crane, 146. 

Turkey-foot, 108. 

Chillicothe, towns of, 142. 

Common origin with Mound Builders. 
268. 

Connecticut Fire Land Company, in 
council with, 27. 

Contest with, for Ohio valley, 130. 

Cresap’s War with, 183. 

Curse resting upon, 268. 

Deputation of, to Bouquet, 502. 

Description of wigwams, 125. 

Dunmore’s treaty with, 128. 

English influence on, 48. 

First Ohio Court witnessed by, 302. 

French relations with, 48. f 

French sympathies with, 493. 

Grenadier Squaw town, 142. 

Hebrew legends current among, 269. 

Horsehead Bottom, village of, 134. 

Jemison, Mary, story of, 504. 

Kenton, before council of, 461. 

Land question with settled, 27. 

Last Ohio battle with, 108. 

Lectured on civic improvement, 30. 

Logan’s expedition against, 457. 

Logan (Spenycalawba), 150. 

Mac-o-chee, 456, 

Legend of, 459. 

Menace at Gallipolis, 43, 

Missionaries among, 17. 

Mound Builders and the, 267. 

Mound Builders, traditions among, 
276. 

Muskingum, retire to, 500. 

Ohio confederacy of, 139. 

Origin of, 268. 

Pioneer contests with, 133. 

Polygamy among, 273. 

Pontiac’s conspiracy, 495. 

Proposed schools among, 18. 

Racial difference from Mound 
Builders, 288. 

Relics of, in Hayes Memorial 
Building, 526, 529, 531, 538. 

Religious service among, 28. 

Revolutionary War in, 298. 

Royal American Regiment against, 
496. 

Sayugktowa, 160. 

Scalp of, 102. 
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Indians — Concluded. 

Shawnee, 456. 

Shawnee, Chillicothe, towns of, 142. 

Shawnee Confederacy, congress of, 
143. 

Silver mines in Ohio of, 114. 

Slover’s captivity among, 457. 

Taghgahjute, 150. 

Temperance pledge taken by, 31. 

Temperance talks to, 31. 

Trade with, in Ohio, 133. 

Transparencies of Ohio, in 
Memorial Building, 525. 

Treaty with, 34, 457. 

Tribes in Mac-o-chee valley, 455. 

Wappotomica village of, 456, 134. 

Witchcraft among, 33, 37. 

Whitacre (Mrs), prisoner among, 28. 

Wyandots adopt Isaac Zane, 146. 

Yellow Creek Massacre by, 144. 

Internal Improvements — 

Adams, John Q., on, 168, 191, 210, 
211. 

Alleged hostility to, 213. 

Calhoun’s advocacy for, 
his Ohio strength, 178. 

Campaign 1824, in, 163. 

Clay’s advocacy of 189, 192. 

Clinton’s strength because, 168, 172. 

General Survey Bill, 211. 

Issue in 1824 campaign, 208. 

Jackson on, 201. 

Monroe, James, on, 165. 


Hayes 


source of 


J. 


Jackson, Andrew — 

Candidacy of, in 1824, 168. 

Cincinnati committee for, 186. 

Cincinnati Gazette attacks, 201. 

Clay urged to withdraw in favor of, 
202. 

Duels with 
204. 

Hammond’s (Chas.) opinion of, 2038. 

Internal Improvements and tariff on, 
201. 

Issues for candidacy, 182. 

National Republicans declare for, 177. 

Nominated for Vice President, 176, 
184. 

Ohio campaign for, 200. 

Ohio newspapers support, 181. 

Ohio propaganda for, 181. 
Pennsylvania declares for, 179. 

Personal following of, 168, 184. 

Personal popularity of in Ohio, 163. 


Dickinson and Benton, 
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Jackson, Andrew — Concluded. 
Personal strength in 1824 campaign, 
200. 
Personal 
204. 
Policies of, 168. 
Profits by Clinton’s loss, 177. 
Supporters accuse Clay of “Bargain’”’, 
219. 
Supporters disappointed, 222. 
Supporters grow in Ohio, 180. 
Wanted education of, 126. 
Western interests, on, 201. 
Japan, paper money from, 102. 
Jefferson, Thomas, relics of in Hayes 
Memorial Building, 517. 
Jeredites — 271 
Extinction of, 289. 
Map showing lands of, 286. 
Prehistoric inhabitants of America, 
267. 
Johnson, Andrew, 126, 517. 
Johnson’s Island — 470, 
Attempt to free Confederate pris- 
oners on, 474. 
Confederate cemetery at, 476. 
Confederate prison at, 471. 
Confederate prisoners view of, 472. 
Harrison’s army encamps on, 471. 
Naming of, 470. 
Noted Confederate prisoners at, 473. 
War of 1812, in, 470. 
Johnson, Col. John, 150. 
Richard M., 464. 
Sir William, 502. 


unfitness for Presidency, 


K. 


Kenton, Simon — 458. 
Fugitive wanderings of, 460. 
Gauntlet run by, 460. 
Girty intercedes for, 461, 
Kentucky village site, animal foods 
compared with other sites, 343, 344, 
345, 
Kentucky, Robert P., letter of concern- 
ing Tarhe and the Zanes, 146. 
King, Edward, 161. 
Rufus, 161, 208, 224. 
Kirker, Thomas, 182. 
Kirtland, 291. 
Knives, prehistoric, 351. 


z.. 


La Forge, Antoine — 
Death of, 47. 
Defective land titles of, 47. 
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La Forge, Antoine — Concluded. 
Estimate of, 46. 
Family of, 44, 47. 
Leaves Gallipolis, 50. 
Locates in Missouri, 44. 
Memoir of, 43. 
Paris, in, 47. 
Lake Erie — 
Battle of, 52. 
Early travel on, 33. 
Lands — 
Defective titles to, 47. 
Donated to Isaac Zane, 147. 
Gallipolis, titles to, 43. 
Grant of, in military district, 517. 
Marietta titles to, 44. 
Scioto scheme in, 46. 
Speculation in, 133. 
Virginia military, 462. 
Lamanites — 269. 
Culture of, 279. 
Curse resting on, 272. 
Ft. Ancient, at, 275. 
Race of, 268. 
Supremacy of, 279. 
Lawrence, The 
Bird, James, on, 54. 
Legends, Mac-o-chee Indian, 459. 
Lewis, Col. Andrew, 135. 
Libraries — 
“Coonskin”, 58. 
Dover Association, 72. 
First in Western Reserve, 24. 
Growth of Society’s, 84. 
Hayes Memorial, 85, 546. 
Western Library Association, 64. 
Limestone, Artifacts made from, 261 


Lincoln — 
Relics of, 510, 517. 
Spiritualistic communication 
Andrew Johnson, 517. 
Lion, mountain, 343. 
Log Cabin — 
Characteristic type of, 126. 
Place of literature, 126. 
Presidents born in, 127. 
Logan, Benjamin, 458. 
Chief — 
Epitaph on monument for, 149. 
Monument to, 546, 549, 565. 
Speech of, 143, 144. 
Logan Historical Society, 149. 
Logan, James, 151. 
Logan, Elm Park— 
Anna Cresap Bibb, 
140, 


of to 


address of at, 
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Logan Elm Park — Concluded. 
Booth (Henry J), address of, at, 
128, 
Cresap Tablet unveiled at, 123. 
Guests present at unveiling of tab- 
let, 144. 
Pioneer Meeting at, 549. 
Prize essay at tablet unveiling, 141. 
Report on, 103, 565. 
Tablet dedicated: at, 88. 
Taylor (Henry C), address of, at 
124, 
Lotteries, 516. 
Louisiana, transferred to United States, 
46. 
Love, Rev. N. B. C., 451. 
Ludlow, Israel, 462. 
Ludlow Line, 462. 
Lurton, Judge, prisoner at 
Island, 471. 
Luziere, 46. 
Lytle, William, 458, 


Johnson’s 


M. 
MacDonald, Col. Angus, 134. 
Machochec, Indian village captured in, 
150. 
Mac-o-chee Valley — 455. 
Beauty and location of, 455. 
Corwin’s description of, 460. 
Mills, pioneer, on, 461. 
Piatt family in, 463. 
Pioneer families of, 462. 
War of 1812, in, 461. 
Maine, The — 
Relics of, 525. 
Souvenirs from, 541. 
Maison Rouge — Marquis of, 45. 
Mammoth, found in America, 438. 
Mann, Horace, 3. ; 
Manufacturers, demand for, 165. 
Manuscripts, Chillicothe, Historical, 108- 
Maps — 
Distribution of 
Camp. 1824, 159. 
Mythic silver mines, Greene County, 
115. 
“Marble Faun”, 
Hilda in, 4. 
Marietta — 
Campus: Martius in, 297. 
Character of settlers at, 129, 
Insecurity of land titles at, 44. 
Mounds ‘at, 268. 
Settlement of, 128, 302. 
Marketing — Pioneers among, 68. 
Martzolff, C. L., book by, 452. 


Ohio voters, 159 


original character of 
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Mason and Dixon’s line, 129. 
Mastodon, 101 — 
Book of Mormon concerning, 290. 
Fossil tusk of, 442. 
Jaw-bone of, 103. 
Teeth of, 438. 
Maumee, Missionaries among Indians on, 
18, 
Maxims, “‘An ax to grind”, 54. 
McArthur, Duncan, reasons of, for sup- 
porting Adams, 1824, 221. 
McCulloch, Indian fighting family of, 
147. 
McCulloch, Judge Noah Zane, 147, 148. 
Archaeological collection of, added to 
Society’s Museum, 87. 
McIntosh, Gen., Indian expedition of, 
293. 

McKinley, Ida Saxton, 513. 

McKinley, William, 514. 

Relics of, in Hayes Memorial, 518. 

McLean, Nathaniel, Adams’ elector, 1824, 

108. 
Letter of, for Adams, 210. 
McLean, William, supporter of Calhoun, 
1824, 178. 
McPherson, Gen. James B., 512. 
Methodism — 
History of central Ohio conference 
of, 451. 
Universities of, in Ohio, 451. 
Metz, C. L. Serpent Mound, Warren 
County, surveyed by, 86. 
Mexico — Tradition of flood 
people, 280. 

Mexican War, apostles’ battery in, 522. 

Mica — Found in mounds, 309. 

Michan — 46. 

Michigan — U. S. steamer 

capture, 475, 

Mills, William C.— 
Annual Report of, 557. 
Attends American museum 

tion, 88, 98. 
Exploration of, 227. 
Feurt Mounds explored by, 305, 309. 
Museum report of, 97. 
Pioneer on Mac-o-chee Valley, 461. 
Miner, Chas., author of James Bird Bal- 
lad, 53. 
Mining — Silver mines of Ohio Indians, 
114. 
Mink — Food, prehistoric, 344. 
Missionaries — 
Badger, Joseph, 1 
Connecticut society for, 16. 
Early salaries of, 24. 


among 


attempt to 


Associa- 
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Missionaries — Concluded. 
Indians, among, 4651. 
Indians, work among, 26. 
Stewart, John, 451. 
Stewart, John, Mulatto Revivalist, 
42. 
Typical religious services of, 26. 
Western Reserve, to, 1. 
Missions — Moravian, 452. 
Mississippi —- Adams accused of offering 
Great Britain rights to navigate, 173. 
Open to American commerce, 79. 
Overflow of, 44. 
Missouri Compromise — 
Effect in Ohio campaign, 1824, 161. 
Ohio opposes Clay because of, 167. 
Mitchell, Gen. James, 302. 
Money (See Currency) 
Colonial, 516. 
Scarcity among pioneers, 63, 
Silver piece, 64 cents, 102. 
Monroe, James, internal improvements, 
on, 165. 
New problems in administration of, 
157, 
Party spirit in administration of, 157. 
Western feeling for administration 
of, 165. 
Montessinos, origin of Peruvians on, 268. 
Moore, family of, 103. 
Moorehead, Prof. W. K., Feurt mounds 
explored by, 308. 
Moravians, part played in pioneer move- 
ment, 15. 
Poem founded on, 452. 
Revolutionary soldiers in towns of, 
1L. 
Mormonism (See Book of Mormon) 
Book of Mormon on the Mound 
Builders and the Indians, 267. 
Court decision concerning, 292. 
Polygamy condemned by, 291. 
Relation to Ohio, 291. 
True worship of, 292. 
Mormon, book of, Hebrews in America, 
on, 268. 
Hebrews located in Peru, 271. 
Mormops, migrations of, 291. 
Ohio, in, 291. 
Morrow, Governor, 214. 
Proposed for Vice President, 
175. 
Mortars, 307. 
Mounds (See Feurt Mounds) (See 
Westenhaver) 
Adena, 266. 
Animal bones found in, 313. 


1824, 
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Mortars — Concluded. 
Burial, probable builders 
Charcoal found in, 309. 
Circleville at, 268. 
Double burials in, 322. 
Effigy, 267. 
Exploring methods, for, 
Feuert, 305. 
Ft. Ancient, builders of, 
Ft. Hill, 268. 
Gartner, 330. 
Hopewell, 308. 
Large skeleton found in, 314. 
Logs used in construction, 232, 265. 
Marietta, at, 268. 
Material, source of, 310. 
Method of building, 255. 
Mummified burials in, 232. 
Partial burials, found in, 313, 
Re-burials, found in, 321. 
Tepee site found in, 321. 
Tremper, 266, 305. 
Westenhaver, explorations of, 227. 
Mound Builders, agriculture among, 350. 
Barter among, 448. 
Book of Mormon, on, 267. 
Common origin with Indians, 268. 
Culture of, 279. 
Domestic Utensils among, 361. 
Carrying of earth by, 305. 
Cataclysmic traditions among, 282. 
Food preparation among, 350. 
Indian, and the, 267. 
Industries among, 280. 
Iron and steel used by, 287. 
Ohio Valley, last home of, 273. 
Origin of, 268. 
Probable age of, 287. 
Related to Aztecs and Toltecs, 273. 
Traditions of, among the Indians, 
276. 
War with Indians, 28. 
Museum Society's (See Donors), 87, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 557. 
Additional room needed for, 97. 
Artifacts in, 99. 
Donations to, 99. 
Crescent ceremonial donated to, 100. 
Curator’s report of, to Society, 97. 
Employes of, 99. 
Flat stone cast donated to, 100. 
Lorimer collection purchased by, 101. 
McCulloch’s collection added to, 87, 101. 
Pottery vessel donated to, 100. 
Repairs on, 98. 
Skeleton remains in, 98. 
State gorget donated to, 100. 
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McCulloch’s Collection — Concluded. 
State House relics removed to, 98. 
Tremper Mound collection in, 99. 

Museums, American Ass’n. of, 98. 

Muskingum River — 

Bouquet’s army reaches, 502. 

Indian captives returned on, 504. 

Indians retire to, 500, 

Pilots on, 477. 

Steamboat experience with ice, 481. 

Wakotamica campaign on, 134. 
Mussels — Food, prehistoric, 346. 
Mythology — Books on, 453. 


N. 
Natural History, specimens of, 108. 
Navigation, pioneer, 59, 
Necklace — 
Babe’s skeleton on, 338. 
Bear teeth used for, 317. 
Bones of birds used for, 322, 
329. 
Copper, 402. 
Copper, 402, 
Copper and shell, 337. 
Feurt Mounds, found in, 322. 
Found in Feurt Mounds, 317. 
Marine shells used for, 325, 
Mountain lion teeth used in making, 
325. 
Native African, 102, 
Shell gorget on, 338. 
Needles — (Prehistoric) 
Bone, 416. 
Distribution of, 419. 
Negroes — 
Living on-the Sandusky, 34. 
Stewart, John, revivalist, 42. 
Troops of, in Civil War, 468. 
Nephi, tribe of, 271. 
Nephiteo — 
Maps showing lands of, 278, 
Race of, 268. 
Tribe of, at Fort Ancient, 274. 
Newspapers — 
Adam’s religious belief attacked by, 
206. 
American Pioneer, 149. 
Attitude of Ohio, on 
1824, 174. 
Bedford’s Magazine, 467. 
Changed attitude of campaign 1824, 
174. 
Chillicothe Supporter, 199. 
Chillicothe Supporter and Scioto 
Gazette, 165. 


candidates 
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Newspapers — Continued. 

Christian Palladium. 

Cincinnati Advertiser supports Jack- 
son 1824, 181, 

Cincinnati Advertiser, Clay urged for 
Secretary of State in- Jackson’s 
cabinet, 202. 

Cincinnati Gazette, 218. 

Cincinnati Gazette attack’s Jackson’s 
tariff record, 201. 

Cincinnati National Republican, 165. 

Clay caucus nomination criticized, 
171. 

Coalition charges made by 
campaign, 198, 

Columbus Gazette, 171. 

Dealing with campaign 1824, 223. 

Delaware Patron, 173, 179. 

Delaware Patton explains Adams’s 
attitude on internal improvement, 
211. 

Democratic Club, 467. 

Federalist and Gleaner, (Pa), 53. 

Hamilton Intelligence, 220. 

In 1824 campaign, 185. 

Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, 
164, 183. 

Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette 
declares for Clay, 179. 

National Crisis, supports 
1824 campaign, 185. 

National Intelligence, 126. 

National Republican, 218. 

National Republican. declares for 
Jackson, 177. 

Hostile to Calhoun, 178. 

Supports Clinton, 176. 

Supports Jackson 1824, 181. 

New York Americana in 
paign, 212, 

Mad River Current, 198. 

Miami Republican, 206. 

Muskingum Messenger, 198. 

Ohio, declare against 
Caucus 179. 

Ohio Monitor, 168. 

Ohio supports Jackson, 181. 

Old, 102. 

Richmond Constitutional 
1824, campaign, 212. 
Richmond Enquire, 475. 

Sandusky Register, 470. 

Scioto Gazette on Adams’s opposi- 
tion to internal improvements, 213. 

Calhoun’s tariff theories, 178. 

Gallatin report, 211. 

Steubenville Gazette, 164, 


in 1824 


Adams in 


1824 cam- 


congress 


Whig in 
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Newspapers — Concluded. 
Tariff, on, 165. 
The Crisis, 108. 
The Washington Capital, 467. 
Trump of Fame, 548. 
United States Gazette, 60. 
Western candidate opposed to 1824, 
169. 
Western * Herald 
Gazette, 162. 
North Bend, 117. 
Harrison tomb at, 106, 120. 
Northwestern Territory, civil officers ap- 
pointed for, 302. 
Nuts — Food, (prehistoric), 342, 347, 350. 


and_ Steubenville 


O. 
Ohio — 
Beginning of 1824 campaign in, 161. 
Bitterness in 1824 campaign in, 160. 
Clinton, DeWitt favors, 168. 
Description of, 16. 
Distribution of votes 
paign, 159. 
First count in, 302. 
Presidential election of 1824 in, 153, 
157. 
Status of in 1824, 160. 
Ohio Company — 
First, 128, 
First members of, 129. 
Ohio Presidents, 117. 
Ohio River — 

Flatboating on, 78. 
Steamboat, first on, 8&1. 
Ohio State University, Chair 

History suggested for, 112. 
Ohio Valley — 
Conflicting claims for, 492. 
Contest with Indians for, 130. 
Washington’s Interest for, 130. 
Ohioana, dearth of, 108. 
“O. K.”, origin of, 126. 
Old Northwest Genealogical Society — 
Proposed sale of Library to Society, 
113, 547. 
O’Possum, food, prehistoric, 343. 
Ordinance of 1878, 128, 129. 
Ornaments — Cannel coal, 377. 
South African Natur, of, 102. 
Otter, food, prehistoric, 344. 


in 1824 cam- 


in Ohio 


P. 
Parkman, Francis, 490. 
Parsons, Gen. Samuel, 302. 
Peace (World) — 
America guardian of, 128. 





Index 


Pearls — 
Burials, found with, 332. 


Pearson, Francis B.— 

Reveries of a Schoolmaster by, 453 
Pease, Calvin — 

Adams elector, 183. 


Peet, Stephen D. — 
Sketch of, 299, 300. 
Periodicals — 
Bibiiotheca Sacra, 152. 
Perry’s Victory — 
James Bird in, 54. 
Peru — Legend of Hebrews’ landing in, 
271. 
Peruvians — Origin of, 268. 
Pestles, 307. 
Petrographs, Found in Greene Co., 116. 
Philippine Islands — 
Relics of in Hayes Memorial Build- 
ing, 525, 540. 
Specimens from, 103, 
Weapons of in Hayes 
Building, 538. 
Picart, 46. 
Pickaway, Origin of name, 141. 
Pickaway Co. — Prize essay on, 141. 
Pickaway Plains, description of, 139, 
141, 143. 
Pickering, Timothy. Controversy in 
Adams’s administration, 206. 
Pilots — Authority of, 478. 
Examined for color blindness, 482. 
Ghost experience of, 488. 
Licensing of, 478, 
Noted ones on 
479. 
Pioneer, 477. 
Requisite knowledge of, 484. 


Memorial 


Muskingum river, 


Pioneers — 
Athens county, 8. 
Athens County Association of, 73. 
Description of cabins of, 125. 
Educational advantages of, 126. 
Historical specimens of, 103. 
Houses of, 22. 
Moravians as, 15. 
Movement of towards Ohio, 15. 
Needle work of, 102. 
Racial types of, 126. 
Reading matter among, 60. 
Scarcity of money among, 63. 
Pipes — (See Artifacts), 100. 
Decorated, 333. 
Effigy, 391. 
Effigy made from Ohio pipestone, 
306. 
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Pipes — Concluded. 

Feurt Mound from, 388, 

Material used for, 39. 

Platform, 334. 

Private collections of, 402. 

Stages in manufacture, 389. 

Stone quarry, 389. 

Tobacco found in, 394. 

Pipestone — 
Ohio, 101, 306, 448. 
Primitive use of, 306. 
Plants — prehistoric food uses, 346. 
Plummet, 102. 
Poems — Epitaph for the Logan Monu- 
ment, 149. 
Poetry, James Bird, A Ballad, 53. 
Point Pleasant, 117. 
Badges of, in Memorial 
530. 
Badges worn in, 102. 
Basis of difference between Fed- 
eralist and Republican, 153. 
Battles of, 135. 
Cannons presented to in honor of 
Grant’s birthplace, 119. 
Political Parties — 
Economical Bases of, 153. 
Federalism, decline of, 154. 
Federalist, 206. 
Federal support of Adams, 1824, 207. 
Modern machine methods introduced, 
157. 

Nominating conventions by, 181. 
Nominating conventions for Clay and 
Adams, 1824, 188, 

Ohio’s first nominating convention, 
186. 

Republican (old), 206. 

Republican, disruption of, 154. 

Republicanism, . differences in, 154. 
Polygamy. — 

Book of Mormon on, 272. 

Indians, among, 273. 

Mormonism on, 291. 

Population, Westward movement of, 
153. 
Porcupine — 

Food, prehistoric, 344. 

Prehistoric sculpture of, 345. 

Porto Rico— Souvenirs from campaign 
of, in Hayes Memorial Building, 
541, 

Pottery — 

Comparative types of, 365. 

Cooking uses of, 358. 

Decorated, 359. 

Donated to Museum, 100. 


Building, 
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Pottery — Concluded. 
Effigy formed, 365. 
Found in Feurt Mounds, 309. 
Handles to, 360. 
Mortuary use of, 365. 


Piatt, Benjamin M., 463. 
Donn, 464. 
Early Life of, 466. 
Friends of, 468. 
Literary Career of, 467. 
Political life of, 468. 
Gen. A. S., Military record of, 465. 
Jacob, 463. 
John, 463. 


Piatts, The — 
Family of, 462. 
Famous guests of, 464. 
Historic furniture owned by, 464. 
Military Record of, 465. 
Origin of, 463. 
Prehistoric Peoples — 
Annual worship among, 276, 
Feurt village, 305. 


Prehistoric Races — 
American types of, 277. 
Architecture among, 284. 
Artisan qualities of, 289. 
Book of Mormon History of, 291. 
City of, in Bolivia, 284. 
Culture and Occupation of, 279. 
Estufas Built by, 280. 
Giants among, 284. 
Horse Known by, 289. 
Idols made by, 288. 
Iron and Copper known among, 280. 
Iron used by, 287. 
Mentality Types of, 273. 
Mormi, City of, 283. 
Northward Migration of, 285. 
Ohio Valley, Last Home of, 279. 
Roads Constructed by, 280. 
Towers Constructed by, 280. 
Traditions of Savior amongst, 284. 
Two Types in Northwest Territory, 
288. 
Zarahamela, City of, 288. 
Presidential Elections — 
Campaign of 1824, 158. 
Candidates for in 1824, 158, 
Of 1824, 157. 
Presidents, Log Cabin Homes of, 127. 
Prince, B. F., Fort Ancient Report by, 
&, 87. 
Promissory Note, English, 1789, 103. 
Publications, General Index for, 88. 
Putnam, Rufus— Comes to Ohio, 302. 
Pyramids, relics from, 102. 
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Q. 
Quartz, crystals of in Mound Burials, 
245. 
Quiet, pioneer, 102. 


R. 


Rabbit, food, prehistoric, 344. 
Raccoon, food, prehistoric, 343. 
Railways, southern, 450. 
Rakeman, Carl L., 509, 518. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 130. 
Randall, E. O.— 
Annual Report of, to Society, 82, 545. 
Editorialana by, 146, 297, 450. 
Rarey, John S., Mementoes of donated 
to Society, 89. 
Religion — 
Effigy Mounds, symbols of, 276. 
Emotionalism in, 23. 
Rivals in, 23. 
Renegades, 457. 
Republicans, (See Political 
Revolutionary War — 
Bon Homme Richard in, 514. 
Canadian Expedition in, 9. 
Cannon of in Hayes 
Building, 522. 
Causes of, 14. 
Compensation of Soldiers in, 111. 
Cresap, Captain, in, 136, 
Currency of, 516. 
Distress of Soldiers in, 11. 
Marches in, 137. 
Mountaineer Riflemen 
Ohio in, 293. 
“Priest” Badger in, 8. 
Records of, 454. 
Recruiting of soldiers in, 12. 
Relics of, in Hayes Memorial Build- 
ing, 514. 
Robert Morris comes to rescue of, 12, 
Sacrifices in, 9. 
Shooting skill of soldiers in, 136. 
Tyron’s Campaign in, 18. 


Parties.) 


Memorial 


in, 138. 


Rivers — 
Hock-hocking, Chief Tarhe lives on, 
147. 
Mac-o-chee, 468. 
Mad, 462. 
Muskingum, 477. 
Scioto, Valley of, 306. 
Roads — 
Cumberland, 164. 
Pioneer interests in, 61. 
Prehistoric, 280. 
Robitaille, Robert, 
family, 148. 


marries into Zane 





Index. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, Battle of Point 
Pleasant, on, 135. 
Royal American Regiment, 492. 
Ruggles, Benjamin, Chairman 
gressional Caucus, 1824, 179. 
Russel Letters, The, Adams-Clay Con- 
troversy Concerning, 174. 
Ryan, Daniel J.— 
Credits, Mr. Schaus on work on 
Hayes Memorial Building, 83, 562. 
Harrison Memorial Report by, 105. 


Con- 


Ss. 


Saint Clair, Arthur — 
Ascends Ohio after defeat, 49. 
Civil officer appointed for North- 
western territory, 302. 
Defeat of, 451. 
Salt — 
Early price of, 39. 
Flat boating of, 80. 
Sandusky River — 
Community of negroes living on, 34. 
Early travel on, 33. 
Saugrain, Antoine, 45, 
Saunders, Abram, 464. 
Schaus, L. P. 
Acknowledgment to, for Hayes Mem- 
orial Building, 8&3. 
Schools — 
Early text books, 61, 
Proposed among Indians, 18. 
Tribute to teacher, 60. 
Scioto — 
Horsehead Bottom Village on, 134. 
Indian Trade on, 133. 
Land Company, 47. 
Land Scheme, 45. 
River Missionary travels, 35. 
Scrapers — 
Celt-like, 421. 
From Feurt Mounds, 419. 
Scu:pture — 
Tremper Mounds at, 345. 
Serpent Mound — 
Annual Budget of, 547. 
Custodian Wallace died, 89, 109. 
Custodian Selected for, 546. 
Explanation for its being, 276. 
Improvements on, 85, 
Park improvements at, 109. 
Report to Society on, 85, 108, 564. 
Warren County in, 87, 109. 
Shale, Ohio Black, 307. 
Shawnees, Mac-o-chee Towns of, 456. 
Shay’s Insurrection, 15. 
Shells — 
Beads made from, 325. 
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Shells — Concluded, 
Hobe made from, 322. 
Olivella found in Feurt Mounds, 
525. 
Ornaments of, 307, 442. 
Spoons from, 444, 
Silk — 
Culture of, 53. 
First woven in Ohio, 102. 
Skeleton — 
Arrowheads found in, 309. 
Arrowpoints found in, 314. 
Belt found on, 317. 
Skull, Arrowpoint penetrates, 320. 
Skunk, food (prehistoric), 344. 
Slavery — 
Adams, J. 2., 
of, 173. 
Campaign 1824, in, 162. 
Campaign issue 1824, 193. 
Clay’s record on, 193, 
Issue in campaign 1824, 158, 205. 
Question of in Ohio Campaign, 161. 
Slover, John, captivity of, 456. 
Smith — 
Gen. Kirby, 450. 
Joseph, 291. 
Harlan I., village site explored by, 
330. 
Snuff boxes, native African, 102. 


strength of, because 


Society 
Annual Meeting of, 545. 
Additional Building required for, 112. 
American Museum Association rep- 
resented at, 88, 99. 
Appropriations for, 93, 554. 
Auditor’s Report to, 551. 
Big Bottom Park Report 
cerning, 109. 
Budget for, 8&9. 
1917-18, 112. 
1918-19, 113, 
Campus Martius Secured by, 547. 
Committee’s report to, 86. 
Compensation of in Revolution, 14. 
Constitution Amended changing an- 
nual meeting, 110. 
Changing fiscal year, 110. 
Curator’s report to, 557. 
Cresap Tablet unveiling by, 123. 
Decoration of Columbus Building. 
113. 
Disbursements of, 553. 
Employes of, 111. . 
“Fallen Timbers” report to, 567. 
Fort Ancient’s Report to, 84, 105, 563. 
Fort Laurens secured by, 295, 546. 
Fort Meigs report to, 106. 


to con- 
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Society — Concluded. 

Fort Miami Report to, 106, 567. 

Final Balance of Finances, 91. 

Harper, John W. Connection with, 
450. 

Harrison Memorial Report to, 105, 546. 

Hayes, Webb C. donations to Society, 
85. 

Herrick, M. T. resigns as trustee, 86. 

John S. Rarey Mementos donated to, 
89. 

Libraries, 83, 

Library Committee of, 108. 

Library’s Growth in, 84, 548. 

Logan Elm, report to, 103, 565. 

Members present at annual meeting, 
83, 86. 

Membership fee, 
crease, 86. 

Museum report to, 87, 97. 

Necrology of members, 109. 

New Members of, 89, 111. 

Officers’ pay-roll, etc., of, 569. 

Old Northwest Genealogical and 
Historical Society propose sale of 
Library to, 113, 547. 

Origin of, 300. 

Palmer, W. P. appointed trustee, 86. 

Public accountants report on finances 
of, 90. 

Publications of, 
legislators, 86. 

Publications of reprinted, 84. 

Raise life membership fees, 110. 

Receipts and disbursements) of, 
552. 

Salaries, officers of, 8&3. 

Secretary’s annual report to, 82, 545. 

Serpent Mound report to, 85, 108, 564. 

Spiegel Grove Committee reports to, 
85. 

Spiegel Grove Park, reports, 104, 548, 
562. 

Standing Committee of, 113. 

State House relics donated to, 87. 

Thirty-first Annual Meeting of, 82. 

Treasurer’s Annual Report to, 89, 549. 

Trustees, annual meeting of, 111. 

Trustees elected, 110. 

Trustees meeting of, 82, 86, 569. 

Warren County, Serphent Mound 
Report to concerning, 109. 


suggestion to 


Peed 


voi. 


distribution to, 


92, 


Society of Friends, Adams _ supported 
by, 206. 

Sons of Liberty, 138. 

South American Republics, Clay’s Record 
on Independence of, 192. 


Southard, family of, 103. 
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Spanish American War, 512. 
Cuban Campaign souvenirs in Hayes 
Memorial, 541. 
Magellan’s Cannon captured in, 523. 
Relics of, in Hayes Memorial, 524. 
Uniforms of, in Hayes Memorial, 537. 
Spanish explorers of, 525. 
Spear head, Ohio black shale used for, 
307. 
Spear Points — 
Bone, 426. 
Feurt Mounds from, 367. 
Used at Fort Washington, 102. 
Spiegel Grove — 
Committee on, 83, 86. 
Hayes Home in, 511. 
Hayes Memorial in, 509. 
Report of Committee on to Society, 
83, 104, 561. 
Spinning Wheel, 101, 102. 
Sproat, Col. Ebenezer, 302. 
Spur, Governor, Tiffins, 102. 
Squirrel (Gray), Food, (prehistoric), 345. 
Stage coaches, Documents concerning, 103 
Staunton, Edwin M. 464, 525. 
Steamboating — 
Beacon lights, 487. 
Learning piloting, 4865. 
Licensing of officers, 483. 
Pilot House not to be visited, 484. 
Signals used for, 487. 
Steamboats — 
Government requisitions, 
Lorena, 484. 
Ohio River, first on, 80. 
Pilots of, 478. 
Stevenson, Samuel — 
Kentucky Family removes to Ohio, 
115. 
Stone axes, 307. 
Stone house (prehistoric), 342. 
Stone slabs with burials, 337. 
Streams, Massie’s Creek, 114. 
Sunday Creek, Pioneer settlements 
of, 71. 


479. 


7. 
Taft, William — 
Birthplace of, 117, 121. 
Relics of, in Hayes Memorial Build. 
ing, 518. 
Tallmadge, Frank — 
Logan Elm Report by, 108. 
Tablet Unveiling, at, 123. 
Tardwean, J. B., 45. 
Tarhe — 
Distorted Statements concerning, 148. 
Moves to crossing of the Hock-Hock- 
ing, 147. 





Index. 


Tariff — 
Adams, J. Q., attitude of, 168. 
Adams, J. Q., on, 209. 
Adams on, in 1824 Campaign, 210. 
Adams, J. Q., on issue of 1824, 212. 
Campaign 1824, in, 163. 


Cincinnati Gazette Attacks, Jackson’s | 


Record on, 201. 
Issue of in Campaign 1824, 
Issue in 1824 Campaign, 209. 
Jackson on, 201. 

Ohio Newspapers on, 1824, 165. 
Relation of to internal improvements, 

164. 

Sectional Interests 


Col. 


192. 


in 1824, 158, 


Taylor, Henry C. — 


| 


| 


| 





Address at Unveiling Cresap Tablet, 


124. 
Tecumseh — 
Nephew named Logan, 150. 
Teeth — 
Mastodon, 438. 


Temperance — 
Governiment’s relation to, 32. 
Indian Chief’s attitude on, 32. 
Indians Preached to concerning, 31. 
See Alcohol. 
Tepee — 
Absence of, in Kentucky Site, 341. 
Comparison of, 338. 
Sites, 337. 
‘Thermometer — 
Dr. Saugrain makes, 45. 
Thompson, Capt. Samuel, 
Dr. W. O., Discusses 
Society through Ohio 
versity, 111. 
Tiffin, Edward — 
Spur worn by, 102. 
Tlascalan Forts — 
Butler County, in, 273. 


§12 — 
Relation to 
State Uni- 


Tobacco — 

Found in Prehistoric Pipes, 394. 
Todd, Dr. T. W.— 

On crushed bones found 

burials, 238. 

Toitecs — 

Mound Builders related to, 273. 
Transportation — 

Early Methods of, 163. 

Flat Boating on Ohio River, 78. 

Navigable Streams, 78. 

Pack horse, 78. 

Pioneer, 63, 64. 

Roads, 78. 

Shippers incur loss in Western, 165. 

Water-ways, 78. 


in mound 
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Travels — 
Cleveland to Sandusky (1807), 27. 
Connecticut to Western Reserve 
(1802), 20. 
Discription of Journey from Con- 
necticut to Ohio, in 1800, 16. 
Early, from Eastern to Western 
Ohio, 18. 
Treadway, F. W. — 
Suggests increase of membership fee, 
86. 
Treaties — 
Bouquet’s Indian, 502. 
Camp Charlotte, 88, 140. 
Dunmore’s, 128. 
Persons at, 123. 
Ghent, 173. 
Greenville, 107, 147. 
Indian at Fort Industry, 29. 
Tremper Mound — 
Culture, type of, 310, 331, 332. 
Feurt Mound compared with, 444. 
Trials — 
Osborn vs. Bank of U. S., 183. 
Trimble, Allen, 214. 
Papers of, 224. 
Speaker Ohio Senate, 170. 
David — 
Clay’s nomination urged by, 170. 
True, Dr. Hiram, 72. 
Josiah — 
Hunting experience of, 68. 
Suggests method for purchasing 
Coon Skin Library, 66. 
Turkeyfoot Rock, 106, 108. 
Turkey, Wild — 
Bones of, used for awls, 329, 333. 
Turtle, Box — 
Food, prehistoric, 345. 
Snapping, 
Food, prehistoric, 346. 
U. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 126. 
United States Bank — 
Clay’s connection, 194. 
Clay opposed because of, 167. 
Clay’s weakness because of, 172. 
Ohio’s oppgsition to, 167. 
Upper Sandusky, religious and educa- 
tional work among Indians at, 35. 
V. 
Van Buren, Martin, opposes Clinton for 
president, 177. 
Van Derbenden, erects fortifications at 
St. Leuis, 46. 
Village (Indian) — 
Solomontown, 149. 
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Village Sites— (See Archaeology) 101 
Baum, 330. 
Feurt, 305, 330. 
Gartner, 330. 
Kentucky, 330. 
Proximity to water, 350. 
Relics found at Feurt, 331. 
Vinton, Samuel F., 222. 
Virginia Military Lands, 462. 


WwW. 


Waite, Chief Justice, 518. 
Wappotomica, 456. 

Kenton, Simon, at, 460. 

War, among prehistoric people, 273. 
War Bonnet, beaded, 103. 
War of 1812 —36, 512. 

Army marches to Sandusky, 39. 

Cannon captured in, 522. 

Cavalry helmet from, 151. 

Indian James Logan in, 151. 

Johnson’s Island in, 470. 

Kingston’s volunteers in, 54. 

Mac-o-chee Valley in, 461. 

Warren County, Serpent Mound in, 87 
Washington, George — 
Autograph letter of, 516. 
Hair of in Hayes Memorial, 516. 
Last will and testament of, 516. 
Lottery ticket signed by, 516. 
Portrait of, 516. 
Ruler of in Hayes Memorial, 514. 
Washington, Martha, dress of, 516. 
Water serpent, Ohio black shale, drawn 
on, 307. 

Waterways, 79 

Watt’s Hymns, first use of in Ohio, 23. 

Wayne, Anthony, Fallen Timbers, at, 
107. 

Weaving, hand loom, by, 14. 

Wedgeworth, Josiah, promissory note of, 
103. 

Weiser, Rev. Reuben, 504. 

Wertz, Chas. V., Archaeological collec- 
tion of, 307. 

West, The — 

Adams’s aristocracy source of weak- 

ness campaign of 1824, 207. 

Adams discredited in, 173. 

Congressional attitude toward, 165. 

Interested in campaign, 1824, 201. 

Proposed union with South, 1824, 169. 

Union with East, 169. 

Westenhaver Mound — 

Burials in, 227, 282. 

Culture of, 266. 

Digging — stick prints found in, 282. 

Excavation of, 229. 
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Westenhaver Mound — Concluded. 

Exploration of, 227. 

Historical data of, 227. 

Interesting features of, 282. 

Location of, 227. 

Material found in, 228. 

Site of. 228, 

Subterranean grave found in, 262. 

Survey of, 229. 

Western Library Association, 71. 

(See Western Reserve.) 

Whittlesey, Elisha, supports Adams, 222. 
Wildcat, food, prehistoric, 343. 
Wilson, James — 

Clay supported by, 193. 

Grandfather of President Wilson, 162 
Wolf Creek, pioneer settlement on, 60. 
Wolf, teeth used for necklace, 317. 

Food, prehistoric, 345. 

Wood, E. F., report of to Society, 549. 
Worthington, Thomas — 

Internal improvements, on, 211. 

Vice President, proposed for, 175. 
Western Reserve — 

Badger ‘Priest’ reaches, 15. 

Campaign of 1824 in, 216. 

First church in, 17. 

First missionary in, 1, 

Methodism in, 23. 

Towns in (1801), 17. 

Traveling library in, 24. 
Wethee, Daniel, 69, 71. 
Wright, G. Frederick — 

Addresses Society, 545. 

Announces Col. Hayes’ 

Memorial Library, 85. 
* Interests in Society, 152. 

Literary productions of, 152. 

Sketch of, 151. 

Review of autobiography of, 151. 

Travels of, 152. 

Wright, John C., Ohio congressman, 203. 
¥. 
Yellow Creek — 124. 
Indian massacre on, 144. 
Young, Brigham, 292. 
Calvin M., 451. 


gift for 


Z. 
Zane, Ebenezer, 124. 
Elizabeth, marriage of, 148. 
Tradition concerning marriage 
146. 
French ancestry of Indian wife, 147. 
General Kennedy’s. letter concern- 
ing, 146. 
Government donates lands to, 147. 
Isaac, Indian life of, 146, 147. 
Zarahemla, people of, 276. 


of, 





